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With the same Highest Quality Sendaeds that have made he Thor name famous 


AT AN UNBELIEVABLY LOW PRICE 


Write for the surprise of your life : | 
3 HURLEY MACHINE CO. feed Street and 54th Avenue, Chicago 
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You’d be > 
SURPRISED | 


if you knew the wonderful volume of busi- 
ness done on Telechrons by some of our | 
good customers during 1927! 











All this business is clean, offering a good 
margin of profit coupled with quick turn- 
~ 0 overs. If you are a central station execu- | 
ae tive or an electrical dealer and wish a line | 
of merchandise having no “grief,” then in- 


vestigate 





Cathedral 
Model 
— The 
No. 355 
; ls é 
ELECTRIC TIMEKEEPER 
It furnishes Observatory Time, when connected to the regular 
A.C. electric light current of regulated frequency. 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING, appearing in Good Housekeeping, 
Literary Digest, World’s Work, and Review of Reviews, is bringing 
requests for literature about the Telechron from all parts of the 
\ country. 


Handsome designs in Mahogany, Oak, Bronze, Bakelite 
Attactive Price Range 


Available also in Chime and Strike Models 


WARREN TELECHRON CO., Ashland, Mass. 


Canadian General Electric Company, 212 King St., Toronto, Ontario | 
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History and a Look Ahead 


t, was in January, 1907, that the electrical trade, 
then not so large nor so widespread as_ today, 
received the first issue of the first magazine devoted 
to electrical merchandising. This publication was called 
Selling Electricity. It was founded by Frank B. Rae, 
Jr., and Earl Whitehorne and several associates. 

In 1912 the name of the paper was changed to 
Electrical Merchandise. Mr. Rae was still editor-in- 
chief; Whitehorne was managing editor. “Then in 
1916, the publication was purchased by the McGraw 
Publishing Company and in July of that year issued 
under the new name Electrical Merchandising. 

The first editor of Electrical Merchandising was 
Frederick M. Feiker, who was shortly succeeded by 
QO. H. Caldwell. Mr. Caldwell was the active head 
of the publication until March, 1927, when, on his 
appointment by President Coolidge to the Federal 
Radio Commission, he was granted leave of absence 
by the McGraw-Hill Company. 

Irom the first issue and throughout all the years of 
its life Earl Whitehorne has been actively associated 
in the writing and the planning of the publication and 
it is gratifying to the editors and publishers that, dur- 
ing the year just passed, Frank B. Rae, Jr., after a 
lapse of some years, has returned as an active contribu- | 
tor and associate in the editorial pages and purposes 
of the magazine. 


NO'THER of the men who, through the medium 

of this magazine have made important contribu- 

tions to the electrical industry, is Howard A. Lewis. 

For eight years Mr. Lewis was business head of the 

paper and unofficial counsellor to the electrical trade. 

Although his major interest is now in the field of elec- 

trical refrigeration, he still serves the electrical trade 

in this helpful capacity, as is evidenced in important 

articles by him published in Electrical Merchandising 
during 1927. 

At the present time Earl Whitehorne is in executive 
charge and L. E. Moffatt in active charge editorially. 
M. E. Herring directs the business side of the pub- 
lication. 

At the beginning of the new year we look forward 
to still greater responsibility and achievement. Seasoned 
by experience and keenly alive to the needs now press- 
ing the electrical trade we pledge ourselves not only 
to maintain but to improve the high standard of help- 
fulness which has been set by Electrical Merchandising 
throughout its history. 
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ay EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 





Instant Attraction/ 


IKE the giant magnets that 
ie speed industrial operations, 
the 1928 window displays of 
the Edison Lamp Works speed 
lamp sales. They instantly at- 
tract prospective customers 
and draw them inside your 
store. 


Blazed across the front of 
each display is that sales-stimu- 
lating phrase “Light Up,” tying- 
in with more than 86,000,000 
similar messages in magazines 


of nation-wide circulation. 


Dominating in human in- 
terest—unique in design—and 
unfailing in attraction power— 
these striking displays turn pas- 
sers-by into buyers of Edison 
Mazpa* Lamps. 

Two dollars—less than four 
cents a week—brings you a full 
year’s service of these attention- 
compelling, sales-creating win- 
dow displays. Orderyourstoday 
from your Jobber’s salesman! 


%* Mazpa—the mark of a research service 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
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eee. We enter the new year with 


the forces of stability dominant 
in the business world.” 


By HERBERT HOovER 





N ANSWER to the usual re- 
quest of the press for a state- 


ment of prospects requires a 
short catalog of the economic forces 
which dominate the business. sit- 
uation at our entry into the New 
Year. 

The more general of these forces, 
of course, include the credit situa- 
tion, the degree of accumulated 
stocks of goods or speculation in 
them, the size of the crops, the rate 
of wages, the outlook in labor rela- 
tions and employment, the pros- 
pects of foreign trade and to these 
also need be added the particular 
forces in motion in the different 








above pre-war is today the same as 
a year ago, yet if we divide them 
into agricultural and non-agricul- 
tural goods, it will be found that 
the average price of non-agricul- 
tural products has fallen in the 
twelve months from about 60 per 
cent above pre-war to 51 per cent 
pre-war ; while the average of agri- 
cultural products at central markets 
has risen from about 35 per cent 
above pre-war to about 53 per 
cent above pre-war; however, 
prices on the farm show only 
a rise of from about 30 per 
cent above to about 39 per cent 
above pre-war. 








major industries. 

Upon these points it may be said that there is an ample 
supply of credits at low rates; the somewhat larger 
stock of goods which were accumulated during the sum- 
mer are being reduced; there is no consequential specu- 
lation in commodities; the crops have been abundant; 
wages are at a high level; we are recovering from some 
partial unemployment, especially in the automobile in- 
dustry. There is peace in most sections of the labor 
world except bituminous coal; there is more peace in 
the international world than at any time since the war; 
the foreign world is recovering its economic strength 
and buying power, therefore, our foreign trade is 
steadily increasing. The phenomena usually accredited 
as premonitory of a slump are therefore absent. 


Boye the past year there have been important 
shifts in our own economic world which have an 
important bearing upon the future. While the average 
wholesale price of all commodities at about 50 per cent 


ANUFACTURE and distribution have by savings 

and diminished profits accommodated themselves 
to this situation of decreasing prices without reduction 
in the average level of wages and therefore in the na- 
tional buying power. But the great extent to which 
industry has accommodated itself to lower prices by 
decreased costs makes for a sounder condition for the 
ensuing year. Despite decreasing prices, production and 
consumption of manufactured commodities have been 
maintained upon a high level, as shown by car-loadings 
of class of goods, which have been about equal to those 
of last year. - 

As to particular industries, agriculture, textiles, bitu- 
minous coal and some metals—still lag behind the others. 
The contracts let for future execution in the construc- 
tion industries are at as high a level as at this time 
a year ago. 

Taken in a broad sense we enter the New Year with 
the forces of stability dominant in the business world. 
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By EARL WHITEHORNE 


BOVE all things, right now, the electrical 

A industry needs outlets—more receptacles 
and more sockets in more homes where more 

appliances and more lamps may be put into 
use. In a word the outlet is going to be 
the battle cry for all electri- 
cal men for the next 
few years. 


And 
this is not 
going to be just 
a job for the con- 
tractor either. It is a 
job for all the sales minded 
men of the industry. 
We must realize that from now 
on there will be fewer homes newly 
connected to the power lines each year. 

There will be fewer left unwired—that’s why. 
And what does this mean to the electrical man? 
It means, as things are going, that everybody’s 
business is going to be cramped—unless we all get 
busy and provide the means for the convenient use 
of these appliances which the modern housekeeper 
needs. For it is hard to sell appliances to people 
who lack convenient facilities for using them. 

We have come now to the end of our era of 
growth by the accumulation of customers. In 
future the big job is not going to be just to wire 
and connect up more and more new customers each 
year, as in the past. We have got to go back and 
put more outlets into those sixteen million homes 
that through the years we have so hastily wired 
up with skeleton installations. And we are going 
to do it because it is the best way from this time 
on to get appliances sold and used. 


N ALL these sixteen million homes they need 
more lighting. They need more appliances. 
Why, it is estimated that there is an average of 
11% motors in these homes today where there 
might well be seven. Fifteen million have no 
ranges, fourteen million have no percolators, thir- 
teen million have no heaters, twelve million have 
no toasters, three million even have no flatirons! 
And how many of those appliances that have been 
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sold now _. stand 


shelf for 


unused on a closet 
lack of outlets? 

All this ties into your 

business no matter what kind 

of an electrical man you are. It 

is vital to you if you are a manufac- 

turer of wiring materials or a supply 

jobber or a contractor, whose business has 

come so largely from this continuing industry 

growth in houses newly wired. It is vital to the 

power companies who are no longer adding great 

numbers of new customers each year. The experi- 

ence of the Far West has shown this. For what 

will it mean to manufacturers, wholesalers and 

retailers of appliances if there are a million less 

houses wired each year and buying an appliance or 

two in the first flush of their enthusiasm? I'll tell 

you. It will mean a smaller market, keener compe- 

tition, dwindling profits, depreciated securities, 

clamoring stock holders, and all the grief that 

comes with failure—unless as men we face these 

facts and hop right down into the market place 
and do some lusty selling. 


ELL what? Sell outlets—everyone of us. 
Manufacturers, jobbers, contractors, dealers 
and power companies—all of us—must put our 
shoulders to this wheel and sell more adequate 
wiring into at least ten million homes. And that 
will automatically create a market for wiring mate- 
rials and fixtures. And these additional outlets in 
turn will offer a new market for appliances, and 
the new appliances will provide more load. And 
that will sell more meters, transformers, poles and 
everything else needed to provide station and line 
capacity. Out of new outlets will flow a new pros- 
perity to the entire industry—and a greater service 
to the public. 

Spotlight the outlet men! It is vital to every 
electrical interest and to every customer. Spot- 
light the outlet, you salesmen! Spotlight the out- 
let, you merchants! Spotlight the outlet, you 
executives! You cannot build the electrical market 
much longer by thinking only of your own pet 
product. The outlet makes the market. And only 
as we increase the number of sockets and recep- 
tacles that are in use can we expect to grow and 
prosper. The battle cry for this year is—“Spot- 
light the outlet!” 
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NEW ENGLAND 





Res. Cust. Jan. 1, 1928—1,585,800 
Added during 1927— 112,904 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
oe YY 





Res. Cust. Jan. 1, 1928—4,764,700 
Added during 1927— 460,597 





SOUTH ATLANTIC 





Res. Cust. Jan. 1, 1928—1,168,830 
Added during 1927— 


87,705 






EAST NORTH ‘CENTRAL 


Res. Cust. Jan. 1, 1928—4,515,040 
‘Added during 1927— 266,002 











Res. Cust. Jan. 1, 1928—1,798,350 


Added during 1927— 89,050 
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(Srowth of 


Central-Stations Customers 
by States 1907-1927 

















4 
U.S. Central Station Census 
Increase 
1924 1925 1926 1927 | herens 
1907 1912 | 1917 1922 1927 
United States... 1,946,979) 3,837,518) 7,178,703) 12,709,868 16,768,509 18,472,146) 20,178,531 1,515,569 
New England..... 62,87 313,227 647,289) 1,143,697 1,525,125 1,689,255) 1,804,276 126,934 
Middle Atlantic. .. 419,837 822,906) 1,523,862) 3,242,775 4,260,962 4,814,550) 5,392,703 560,097 
South Atlantic... .. 93,471 193, 909 357,577 679,081 1,072,467 1,198,211} 1,349,844 104,656 
East North Central 485,534 940, 883) 1, 884) 042) 3,311,010 4,316,179 4,682,661) 5,106,361 312,039 
West North Central 236,622 451,386 988, 104) 1,560,698 1,913,965 1,995,822) 2,113,050 109,000 
East South Central 70,798 107,106 184, 126) - 351,899 529,545 552,987 615,300) 56,000 
West South ann 117,055 223,283 373,180 605,331 930,217 1,015,162; 1,082,200 85,700 
Mountain. . oie 107,831 182,108 337,087 445, 270 522,028 544,572 5,6 26,043 
Pacific............ 252,956] 491,730; + 791,276| 1,357,372| 1,698,021] —*1,978,926| 2,129,100 135,100 
New England: ; 
ES Pree ee 19,614 28,511 51,213 92,733 137,018 150,418] (a) 158,278 8,122 
New Hampshire... 14,082 22,752 38,28 64,158) (a) 89,055] (a) 96,147) (b) e bya 11,100 
WEENIE 05.5.0 068 15,361 22,380 33,147 48,320 57,570 62,220 3,790 
Massachusetts. .... 80,713 163,993 344,437 607,563) (a) 812,058] (a) 906,606) (a) oe, rH 21,252 
Rhode Island...... 11,591 19,088 43,817 86,271 120,074 130,889) 0,620 
Connecticut....... 21,514 56,503 136,395 244, 652) (a) 309,341 342,975] (a) 309. 900 22,050 
Middle Atlantic: : 
New York........ 201,701 434,110 994,516) 1,760,418) (a) 2,296,482 2,548,833) (a) 2,915,073) 3,234,800 319,727 
New Jersey 57,179 105,785 202,030 428,934) (a) 644,112 749,347) (a) 854,100 953,500 99,400 
Pennsylvania. . 160,957 283,011 527,316) 1,853,423) (a) 1,320,368 1,516,37 1,623,530) 1,764,500 140,970 
South iis 
Delaware......... AD AGS) o 6c scaeGicd vec Siew eindl onawae 21,112 28,750 31,900) 33,600) 1,700 
Maryland. . 22,168 766,465) 108,178) $209,947) (a) 191,181] (a) 220,104)(a) 250,791 274,500 23,709 
Dist. of Columbia.. Pr, A re ra) GM nes aro > (a) 77,057) (a) 91,179) (a) Hof ae 119,800 12,425 
ee 6,969 14,948 * 35,705 61,182 134,965) 153,455|(a) 182,450 199,900 17,450 
West Virginia..... 9,404 18,165 32,520 74,069} (a) 118,553) (a) 131,088)(b) ae 528 152,500 10,972 
North Carolina... . 9,719 25,676 51,603 106,392 64,439 180,059} (b) 195, 600 209,500 13,900 
South Carolina.... 8,054 17,602 32,226 1,6 94,291 98,641)(b) 106,000 114,200 8,200 
RGOWEMUB: <saniesas6 5 15,452 29,109 47,235 73,957 127,193 138,135 154,200 168,700 14,500 
ROEM 565 055010650 10,540 21,944 50,110 91, 849 143, 676 156, 800 180,000 181, "400 1,800 
East North Central: ’ 
MOND. hc snseccaees 100,071 174,467 353,183 774,605| (d) 1,096,793) (d) 1,205,844) (/) 1,365.000} 1,447,000 82,000 
AURA sc5.c0nauc Se 86,23 156,603! 267,628} 405,240 : "538,571|(4) 379, 300| 611,200 31,900 
ee eee 167,645 364,046 682,260) 1,127,830 1,457,261 1, 365, aa (b) 1,683,800} 1,779,000 5,200 
Michigan......... 87,500 187,545 421,692 659,233 50,140 "009 841) (b) 955, 000 1,016,300 61,300 
Wisconsin. . 44,081 90,242 194.402 345, 241) (a) 409,634) (a) 462, 932)(b) 523, 261 564,900 41,639 
West North Central 
Minnesota........ 54,214 104,504 219,045 342,171 409,212 429,262 450,400 476,300 25,900 
eee ieee 48,516 90,299 198,119 298,911 355, 535 366,965 386,900 407,000 20,100 
DEAOUT 60.5.0 :0:0:0.00:0 61,575 143,997 276,463 410,650 563, 715) (c) 597,813 645,800 676,500 30,700 
North Dakota 7,999 15,618 35,378 47,047 53, 920 54,547 56,600 59,400 2,800 
South Dakota...... 7,940 0,391 42,184 60,254 64, 206 64,625 66,350 69,150; 2,800 
Nebraska......... 27,086 ,814 116,970 165,976 183, 450 186,770 195,600 206,600 11,000 
SS eee 29,292 68,396 137, 018 236. 202 283,927 295,840 311; "400 327, 100) 15,700 
East South Central: 
Kentucky......... 24,282 51,204 91,738 149,682 191,998 200,510 212,100 230,700 18,600 
Tennessee......... 16,426 35,326 52,078 114,534 167,050 180,704 192,000 206,900 14,990))| 
Alabama.......... 16,261 23,890 34,669 54,549 103,149 131,450 150,900 168,400 17,500 
Mississippi........ 13,829 22,013 25,605 44,217 55,158 56,830 0,300 65,300 5,000 
West South Central 
Arkansas......... 12,071 20,500 42,449 56,096 100,696 111,697 120,800 131,200) 10,400 
Louisiana......... 15,972 27,838 47,536 58,901 117,669 127,210 131,400 136,100 4,700 
Oklahoma.. 20,565 46,860 88, 047 154,669 191,884 199,755/(b) 213,100 232,800 19,700 
NR 5 5 5G sess eal 68,447 128, 085 195,148 335, 665 519,968 576,500 616,900; 667.800 0.900 
Mountain: 
Montana......... 17,630] —-32,312| 59,176] 62,646 75,988 78,522|(a) 80,880] 84,670 3,790 
BORN cohen on UE) > 3. sc eloweeusmunntnw paces 69,700 72,690 77,300 79,900 2,600 
Wyoming......... 5,116 8,437 19,590 25,395 31,848 32,040: 33,600 35,240 1,640 
Colorado.......... 46,911 68,046 92,242 132,708 175,218 182,820 194,700 204,500 9,800 
New Mexico...... 4,494 8,551 13,988 8,834 22,780 24,050 25,700 27,050 1,350 
PPIROUE 5s cow 53 én 4s 5,854 12,668 24,320 38,552 40,059 40,348 41,900 43,480 1,580 
LS Se 11,212 $45,965| $116,276 156, 127 100,91 109,320)(4) 114,700 119,300 4,600)/; 
INGVOGR ss isc acces 3,958 6,129 11,495 11,008 13,042) (a) 13,179}(a) 16,917 17,600 683 | 
Pacific: P 
Washington....... 46,452) 73,421] —«*115,488} 260,610 331,321 365,221|(b) 366,400]  382,700| + —-16,300 
OreBOR. .....0. 0% 00 33,475 33,627 55,985 78, 534) (b) 178,112) (6) 182,664 197,900 209, 400 11,500}: 
Caltlornia....%.... 173,029 384,682 619,803) 1, 018, 228) (6) I, 188,588! (b) 1,431,041) (6) 1,564,800) 1,672,100 107, 300 
























































*Includes District of Columbia. 


tIncludes Delaware and District of Columbia. 
(c) Figures from report of Committee on Public Utility Information. 


tIncludes Idaho. 
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the Market 


Residence-Electricity Customers 





now 1 otal 17,596,390 





Res. Cust. Jan. 1, 1928— 530,450 
Added during 1927— 42,150 







































































— Lighting Commercial Lighting Power = Miscellaneous pers a \ 
‘ustomers ustomers ustomers WEST SOUTH CENT, a AL 
Jan.1 | Jana | Hporease | 906 1027 | ‘Donne! 1926 | 1927 | Dares” ‘ 
7 5 uring uring uring ee 
1927 1928 1927 1927 1927 } 
‘16,359,279 17,596,390] 1, 237, 111] 2,963,410] 3,166,570) 203,160} 855,842] 931,140] 75,298] United States. . 
. 1,472,896] 1,585,800] 1125904] 260,01 9270 '260| 71,370] 76,140 77 New England. .... 
4,304,103] 4,764,706] 460,597]  909,000| 987,600] 78,600] 179,600] 200,500} 20,900) Middle Atlantic... 
1,081,125] 1,168,830 87,705] 211,410] 222,980} 11,570} 57,309] 62,690| 5,381} South Atlantic..... 
4,249,038] 4,515,040] 266,002] 668,700] 702,490] 33,790) 188,623} 200,870} 12,247} East North Central 
ase] "Aanaae) Ses aa HE Ht asae esas) ae] Met Neth Can 
i . v ; i 2 : 5, ? Sast South Centra = 
826,300] 880,250 3/950] 198,050] 225,150| 27,100] 57,850 62,500]  4,650| West South Central Res. Cust. Jan. 1, 1928 880,250 
485,817] 506,390 20,573, 77,070 81,0 4,020] 22,810| 24,260} 1.450! Mountain........ Added during 1927— 53,950 
1,742,400} 1,846,580] 104,180} 231,070} 244,290} 13,220] 155,650] 173,330] 17,708|  Pacific............ 
New England: 
123,278] 129,500 6,222 26,300 27,600} 1,300} 8,700} 9,300 600] Maine............ 
80,800 89,700 8,900 17,550 19,300} 1,750) 4,050) + 4,500 450) New Hampshire. 
57,430 59,500 2:070 8,080 ,220} 140} 3,310} 4,890] 1,580) Vermont... a 
784,648,  851;200 66,552| 137,200] 140,000} + —2,800} + 38,300} 40,200) 1,900] Massachusetts. . 
120,540) 130,100 9,560 20,180 21,050 870} 4,010} 4,200 190| Rhode Island...... 
306,200| 325,800 19,600 ; 53, 100] 2,400} 13,000 13,050 50|  Connecticut....... 
A Middle Atlantic: 
2, 297, 173 2,549,900] 252,727} 529,000} 584,000] 55,000) 88,900/ 100,900} 12,000] New York........ 
777,300 79,600] 122,000} 434,500} 12,500] 34,400 41:700| 7,300] New Jersey....... 
i $09, 330 1,437,500] .128,270| 258,000 9,100} 11,100} 56,300} 57,900| 15600] Pennsylvania... .. 
South Atlantic: 
25,100 26,430 1,330 5,900 6,210 310/  . 900 960 60] Delaware......... 
215,500| 236,400 20,900 30,900 33,25 2,350| 4,391] 4,850 459| Maryland... 
86,575 97,700 11,125 15,700 16,600 900} 5,100} 5,500 400| Dist. of Columbia... 
152,700] 167,200 14,500 19,800 21,800} 2,000} 9,950} + 10,900 950| Virginia.......... 
141,200] 121,000 9800 25,300 26,400} 1.100} 5,028 "100 72| West Virginia... .. 
149,400] 161,100 11,700 37,780 38,900] 1,120} 8,420} 9,500} 1,080] North Carolina... 
83,250 89,700 "450 19,330 20,820} 15490} 3,420] 3,680 260} South Carolina.... 
123,900] 135,600 11,700 24,200 26,400} 2,200 6,10 6,700 600|  Georgia........... 
133,500} 133,700 200 32,500 32,600 100} 14.000] 15,500} 1,500] Florida..........., 
East North Central: 
1,152,000] 1,228,000 76,000} 174,000} 177,000} 3,000) + 39,000} 42,000} 3,000) Ohio............. 
490,000] 515,600 25,600 69,400 74,000} 4,600} + 19,900] 21,600] 1,700] Indiana es 
1,393,100] 1,470,740 77,640| 223,500) 237,290] 13,790| 67,200} 70,970| 3,770] _Iillinois........... 
03,400] '856,800 3,400| 126,200] 132,800, + 6,600| 25,400} | 26,700| + 1,300)  Michigan......... 
410.538] 443.900 33,362 75,600 81,400] 5,800} 37,123| 39,600 2,477] Wisconsin. ; 
W est North Rimes 
sepia Sundae) Hees, acagel Tatas hase) seam) oy ee Mgnt 
’ . 4 ’ ’ ’ 728 . ’ Iowa tee eee 
5 } 7,700 54 1,500 23,800 10 1.000 105,700 4,700 5 100 29,300 2,200 Missouri. : Res. Cust. Jan. 1, 1928— 506,390 
’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ orth Dakota. = fs 
51,700 53,900 2/200 10,800 11,250 450} 3,850} + 4,000 150] South Dakota..... Added during 1927 20,573 
160,000} 169,000 9,000 27,400 28,900} 1,500 8,200} _ 8,700 500| Nebraska......... 
261,600] 274.600 13,000] —-32,600 34,400] 1,800} 17,200} 18,100 900| Kkansas........... 
East South Central: 
167,900] 181,300 13,400 35,100 39,200] 4,100, 9,100} 10,200) 1,100]: Kentucky......... 
153,300) 164,100 10,800 31,300 34,700] 3,400} 7,400 100 700| Tennessee......... 
119,800] 133,900 14,100 27,400 30,300}  2,900| 3,700! 4,200 500] Alabama.......... 
47,300 51,150). 3,850 10,500 11,400 900 "500! 2,750 250] Mississippi........ 
West South Central 
98,500} 107,100 8,600 18,700 20,100} 1,400; 3,600| 4,000 400] Arkansas......... 
101,000} 104,300 3,300 24,900 25,950} 1,050! 5,500; 5,850 350] Louisiana......... 
165,100} 176,950 11,850 36,250 41,400] 5,150; 11,750] 141450] 2,700] += Oklahoma 
461,700} 491,900 30.200| 118,200 137,700 19,500} 37,000) 38,200} 1,200] ‘iexas............ 
Mountain 
64,200 67,120 2,920 12,900 13,400 500} 3,780] 4,150 370| | Montana......... 
61,36 63,500 2,140 13,590 13,950 360, 2,350] 2,450 100} Idaho............ 
28,800 30,200 1,400 3,400 3,570 170; 1,400| ~—‘'1,470 70| Wyoming......... 
161,700] 169,000 7,300 24,350 28 250! 1,900) 8,650 '250 600] Colorado.......... 
21,400 22,540 1,140 3,250 ,410 160' 1,050} ~—‘1,100 50| New Mexico...... Pp | F | C 
34,400 35,700 1,300 "460 5,660 200 2:040/ 25120 80| Arizona........... ; 
100,800} 104,600 3,800 10,800 11,450 650; 3,100; 3,250 0) Utiley.......-... 
157 3,730 573 3,320 3,400 80 440 470 30|  Nevada........... 
Pacific: 
316,200} 330,080 13,880 41,120 42,7901 1,670; 9,080! ~—-:9,830 750|  Washington....... 
170,200} — 180,600 10,400 18,950 19,650 700! 8,750! 9,150 400; Oregon........... 
1,256,000] 1,335,900 79,900] 171,000} 181,850} 10,850' 137,800' 154,350 16,550 California........ 


c 








_(@)_State Utility Commission figures. 


“(@) Based on. figures from report of Committee on Public Utility Information. 


Figures Courtesy. Electrical World 
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(6) Based on Utility Commission report, part estimated. 


Res. Cust. Jan. 1, 1928—1,846,580 
Added during 1927— 104,180 
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Sales of 


lectrical Merchandise 


for 1926-1927 





A ERIE 





Appliances and Merchandise 




















Cleaners........00.0 0000.0. e ee eee 
ee 
Cookers (660 Watts under)........... 
Dishwashers....................000 


Fixtures, Residential................. 
Flashlights and Renewal Batteries..... 
Floor POUSHErS. .... . 0.0.6. 2656.00 0%6 
ag. 


Hot Plates, Grills and Table Stoves.... 
Ironing Machines......... 


Lamps, Incandescent................ 
Lighting Units, Commercial.......... 
a re 
Portable Lamps and Shades.......... 
| ee 
Radiators and Heaters............... 
Ranges (except wall outlet)........... 
Ranges, Wall Outlet... .............. 
Refrigerators, Domestic. ............. 
Sewing Machines...:................ 
Ms caw dedicen dcccustoxcovewued 
eee 
Wiest Bay Ohts. ..... 66.6.5 eens ews 
Co eee 
Washing Machines.................. 





1926 1927 

Number Retail Number Retail 

Sold Value Sold Value 
1,065,000 $65,000,000 | 1,028,000 $49,344,000 
90,000 2,250,000 95,000 2,500,000 
175,000 1,750,000 200,000 1,800,000 
6,500 1,040,000 9,000 1,440,000 
1,000,000 15,250,000 750,000 11,250,000 
13,000,000 78,000,000 | 13,000,000 75,000,000 
ee 40,000,000 |........... 44,000,000 
90,000 5,400,000 100,000 6,000,000 
230,000 1,840,000 255,000 1,657,500 
300,000 1,800,000 315,000 1,890,000 
57,000 8,835,000 68,000 10,880,000 
3,000,000 16,000,000 | 3,000,000 14,250,000 
500,000,000 170,000,000 | 538,000,000 160,000,000 
2,000,000 24,000,000 | 1,800,000 22,000,000 
400,000 6,000,000 450,000 5,400,000 
6,000,000 80,000,000 | 6,000,000 72,000,000 
3,000,000 1,200,000 | 3,000,000 —_1,200,000 
448,000 2,688,000 450,000 2,475,000 
110,000 16,500,000 110,000 17,600,000 
Pe eh ahit: 10,000 500,000 
248,000 65,200,000 365,000 82,125,000 
315,000 29,925,000 350,000 33,250,000 
600,000 — 2,250,000 625,000 2,343,000 
reer ore 150,000 1,150,000 
125,000 2,000,000 145,000 2,250,000 
180,000 2,160,000 300,000 3,300,000 
843,000 124,000,000 790,000 118,500,000 








These figures are compiled by Electrical Merchandising 
from sales records of associations and manufacturers and 


Copyright by “Electrical Merchandising,” 1928. 
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isle 





is given “Electrical Merchandising.” 


from estimates made by association executives and lead- 
ing manufacturers. 
Permission to reprint, quote or use is granted providing credit 
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rs or 2,296,000 


are without irons 


14.87 «- 2,600,000 


t use heat ers 






















85.2% 


or 
14,996,000 


are without heaters 









WY 15,300,000 
- use irons 





er 






10, 696, 000 


A ore without 


Last year 80% 


Last 13.5 
had irons. gw ” 


had heaters. 


Slow Growth 


in Appliance Saturation 


A comparison of the 17,596,390 wired 
homes with the total major 


appliances in use 
January 1, 1928 


Last year 26.1% 
had fans. 


1.982 or 348,000 


use ironers 


3. 55% or 590,000 


use ranges 


















or 
17,248,000 


are without ironers 


17,006,000 


are. without ranges 





10,768,000 Last year 3% had ranges. 


are without 
cleaners 


Last year 1.7% had ironers. 


5.4% or 950,000 


use cookers 











741% 


or 
13,056,000 
are without toasters 


Last year 37.1% 
had cleaners. 


are without cookers 





Last year 4.7% 
had cookers. 


4. = Z or 755,000 


use refrigerators 
’ 
















or 
16,841,000 
or are without 
12,596, 000 refrigerators 


are without washers 





Last year 26.7% had washers. 
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Last year 2.4% had refrigerators. 
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end Your Men Where | 
There Is 


Business 


Don't Waste their Time 
Searching tr Leads 




















x 


\ wv 


os 


“Mrs. Brown is interested in electric refrigeration. 

“Mrs. Jones intimates that she will shortly be in the 
market for an otl-burner. 

“Joe Collins, down on Broadway, says he will buy a 
washer one of these days ‘when he can afford it?” 


LL of these are sales leads. If they were genuine 
they would be of dollars-and-cents value to some 
electrical dealer, for with such leads appliance’ 

salesmen close more sales than when “going it cold.” 

Retailers realize the value of leads of this character 
and in order to obtain them spend thousands of dollars 
for advertising, make all sorts of installations and 
demonstrations where their appliances will be seen by 
crowds and even pay customers for them. Yet chance is 
responsible for many leads that are productive. 

The element of chance in obtaining leads is eliminated 
in the specialty sales method employed by the Elin Appli- 
ance Company of Newark, New Jersey. For instead of 

















The Elin store is located on 
Broad Street, Newark’s main 
thoroughfare, about a half- 
mile from the business cen- 
ter. Street traffic to and 
from the “Mosque,” a large 
theater in the next block, is 
intercepted by three electric 
signs and extremely attrac- 
tive windows. 
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q Hire a canvassing 
crew to weed out 


deadwood for your high- 
pressure salesmen, says 


Robert Friedel, who 
directs the Elin Appli- 
ance Company, a spe- 
cialty store which sold 
700 refrigerators and 
240 oil burners in 1927. 


By W. W. McDona.p 


trusting to divine providence and the good nature of 
satisfied customers Robert Friedel, manager employs a 
special force of men to do nothing but obtain leads for 
his specialty salesmen. One crew of men canvasses for 
leads, making no attempt to sell, while the other—a spe- 
cially trained group of high-pressure, high-priced men 
waste no time looking for leads. 

As a result of this specialty sales method the company 
sold 700 “Zerozone” refrigerating units and 240 “Oil-O- 
Matic” oil-burners in the past year. 

On March 1 each year, Friedel hires his crew of “can- 
vassers to obtain leads.” From five to ten young men 
paid $3 a day form the crew. Working under the direc- 
tion of a supervisor who receives $50 a week they 
systematically comb Newark, and nearby towns for oil- 
burner and refrigerator prospects. 

The crew car leaves 1007 Broad Street each morn- 
ing, proceedstoa 
neighborhood selected 
by Friedel and the 
men ring door-bells 
while the supervisor 
follows in the car. 
This systematic can- 
vass is often con- 
tinued through 
September, using a 
“pick-up” staff of men 
without .any particu- 
lar training. They 
make no attempt to 
sell but merely engage 
people in general con- 
versation for the 
purpose of checking 
interest in either ap- 
pliance. Likely pros- 
pects are listed on 
cards provided for the 
purpose and the 
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Robert Friedel 
Manager, Elin Appliance Company 


supervisor collects these and turns them in at the office 
each evening. 

The work of a crew of six men who canvassed for 
the company last September was analyzed. Here are 
the figures: 

Lovely made 72 calls and obtained 51 interviews, or 
70 per cent of his calls. 

Wemple made 68 calls and obtained 42 interviews, or 
62 per cent of his calls. 

Drehman made 49 calls and obtained 33 interviews, or 
68 per cent of his calls. 

Stienart made 64 calls and obtained 36 interviews, or 
56 per cent of his calls. 

Rienholdt made 59 calls and obtained 67 interviews, or 
79 per cent of his calls. 

Rency made 59 calls and obtained 41 interviews, or 
69 per cent of his calls. 

The total number of calls made was 371 and 250 inter- 
views were obtained, or 67 per cent of the calls. 

These six men turned in the names of 40 people whom 
they believed to be good prospects for oil-burners and 
66 refrigeration prospects. The leads were reported on 
the strength of impressions gained during actual inter- 
views in the homes. 28 per cent of the people cold- 
canvassed were classified as “interested enough to receive 
a salesman.” 

Thus Friedel’s plan immediately eliminated 71 per 
cent of the people in the neighborhood canvassed, who 
would be high-resistance prospects at best, and permit- 
ted his salesmen to concentrate on good prospects. 
Taking $300 as the average price of a refrigerator and 
$1,000 as the average installed price of an oil-burner 
the potential business uncovered by the canvassers was 
about $60,000. 

Obtaining active leads is the first step in Friedel’s 
specialty selling plan. When these leads are in his card- 
index file his next step is to mail a series of three direct- 
mail circulars to these prospects. When the advertising 
has had sufficient time to percolate into the district sales- 
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men are released for work upon these prospects. 

Friedel is a firm believer in giving his men “some- 
thing to chew on each day”; a definite number of pros- 
pects to see in definite neighborhoods. It is the business 
of the specialty salesman to sell—the business of the 
sales director or manager to utilize the time of his men 
in the most profitable way. A sales manager is better 
fitted—should be better equipped to direct his men where 
they will produce business. So Friedel reuires that his 
salesmen work in zones. They report at the office at 
8:30 each morning and receive duplicates of prospect 
cards turned in by the canvassers the night before and 
are instructed to work on these to the exclusion of 
casual “tips.” 

All salesmen are required to report on leads given 
them, at the end of each day’s work. An office force 
takes care of the major portion of clerical work involved 
in directing the organization but each man automatically 
takes care of his own follow-ups—subject to the periodic 
check of Friedel. 


HicGH-PRESSURE IN THE PROPER SEASON 


Some word about the Elin sales organization is neces- 
sary. Robert Friedel has several policies which differ 
somewhat from those ordinarily found in specialty sales 
organizations. 

He believes in putting everything he has “on the ball” 
from March to September of each year—the season 
which he considers best for high pressure selling—and 
reduces his overhead to a minimum after September, 
speeding up again the following March. Sales activity 
continues through the winter period but in that season 
the structure of the sales force and the way in which it 
works is altered to suit the changed selling conditions. 

Ten specialty salesmen paid 7 per cent commission on 
both oil-burners and refrigerators form the nucleus of 
his sales organization. These men are permitted to draw 
$35 to $50 a week against commissions, subject to adjust- 
ment at the end of each 6 months’ period. In the winter 
or short season, these men compose the entire sales force 
and work on both appliances at the direction of the 
company. They are specially trained men, proven pro- 
ducers and for the most part have been with Elin for 
several seasons. 

When the company’s active season opens this force is 
increased to about 30 men, working on the same drawing 
account and commission basis, with a slightly lower 
drawing account allowance. The nucleus of year ’round 
men is used as a training force for a short, intensive 
period. With a force of 30 to 35 men now available 
in the company’s best sales period two separate selling 
divisions are formed, one working exclusively on oil- 
burners and the other selling nothing but refrigerators. 
This assures adequate sales attention for both appliances. 
One does not gain at the expense of the other. 

It is Friedel’s opinion that the overhead and cost of 
directing a large force through the winter season is 
not compensated for by the sales obtained, even though 
it is advisable to employ more men when the selling 
season is at its height for both oil-burners and refrig- 
erators. 

Following is a record of oil-burner sales in 1926. It 
will be seen that seasonal fluctuation is inevitable in 
Friedel’s business. For salesmen were held until it be- 
came evident that it was better to concentrate on the 
best natural seasons rather than “bucking a stone wall” 
throughout a portion of the year. 
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Orit Burners, 1926 


Memruary «6. aces 2Burners August ............ 34 Burners 
Gs backuemenan 3 Burners September ......... 49 Burners 
/"  Geeeerer 23 Burners October ........... 34 Burners 
eee 27 Burners November ......... 17 Burners 
HBG scat orncpervsene 19 Burners December .......... 9 Burners 
NR casita viata 41 Burners January (1927) .... 4 Burners 

Res rere rr er rn ee re 280 Burners 


Wuat To Pay MEN 


Sales managers of many refrigeration and oil-burner 
specialty sales organizations have given considerable 
thought to the problem of paying their men. Various 
plans in rather general use, often in localities drawing 
on the same field for salesmen, range all the way from 
7 per cent and drawing account to 15 per cent commis- 
sion. Friedel makes no attempt to “keep-up with the 
retail Jones-es” in setting his commission schedule. The 
secret of obtaining and holding men he believes is to 
make it possible for them to earn money. This depends 
as much or more upon the sales-servicing policy of the 
company and its reputation in the district as it does upon 
the rate of commission offered. 

Because of his drawing account privilege and the 
fine reputation of his company, Friedel has little diffi- 
culty in obtaining good men. A man must eat about 
the same amount of food one week as another. His 
appetite does not keep pace with fluctuating sales. Hence 
the popularity of the drawing account. Elin’s salesmen 
are paid a commission only on merchandise which stays 
sold. This merchandise is installed and kept in repair 
so that it does stay sold. 

Regardless of the method of paying men used, periodic 
check of the way in which they are following leads and 
the methods by which they secure the signature on the 
dotted line are absolutely necessary. 


Eacu ServicE MAN Is RESPONSIBLE FOR A ZONE 


The Elin service and installation department is han- 
dled in an interesting way which has kept the appliances 
in good working order rather than waiting for service to 
be called for. A bonus system is in effect which has been 
very successful. 

During all but peak months the force consists of 10 
men employed at the rate of $2.50 per hour. Each man 
is guaranteed a nine-hour day and is paid his regular 
rate for “after hours” service. 

Each man is assigned a “zone” or section of the city 
in which there are about 100 oil-burner and refrigerator 
customers. He is made personally responsible for the 
continuous operation of all the appliances in the zone. 
The men are instructed to call on each customer at least 
once a month and are told that they will receive a bonus 
of $25 at the end of each month if the main office does 
not receive a call for service from a customer in their 
zone. Twenty-five cents is deducted from the bonus 
every time a customer calls the main office for service. 

Briefly, Friedel’s specialty sales plan is as follows: 

1. The use of a canvassing crew to supply salesmen 
with worth-while leads. 

2. Direct-mail circularization of all prospects before 
the salesmen call. 

3. High-pressure work in the season of least resist- 
ance—reduction of overhead in winter. 

4. Systematic concentration on interviewed residents. 

The keynote of the system is efficient and business-like 
executive direction. The proof is in the profits. And 
the Elin Appliance Company sold nearly half-a-million 
dollars worth of oil-burners and refrigerators in a year. 
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Cost of Ener Lamps Burned for One Night Lamps Burned for One 
Cents per KWH an ee ee : (Four Hours) M Night for 30 Dave ; 
Wattage Wattage Wattage 

25 40 50 60 100 25 40 50 60 100 | 25 | 40 | SO | 60 | 100 

6 $0.0015 |$0.0024 |$0.0030 | $0.0036 |$0 006 |$0.006 [$0.0096 |$0.012 |$0.0144 |$0.024 |$0. 18 [$0.29 |$0.36 |$0.43 |$0.72 

7 0018} 0028} 0035] 0042] .007] .007] 0112] .014] .0168] .028; .21|] .34} .42) .5O] 8&4 

8 0020} 0032] 0040] .0048} 008] 008] .0128] .016] .0192] .032] .24| .38] 48] .58| .96 

9 0023} 0036] .0045| .0054] .009| 009] .0144] .018} .0216] .036] .27] .43) .54| .65/ 1.08 

10 0025} .0040} 0050} 0060] .010] .010} .0160} .020] .0240} .040} 30) .48) 60} .72/ 1.20 

11 0028} .0044} .0055} .0066] 011] 011] .0176] .022| .0264] .044] .33] .53| .66) .79/ 1.32 

12 0030] .0048} .0060} .0072] .012] 012] .0192] .024] .0288) .048) .36] .58| .72| .86| 1.44 

13 0033} .0052} 0065{ .0078j .013| .013} .0208} 026) .0312} .052} .39| .62} .78| .93} 1.56 

















When the Customer Asks 


By Ropert L. ZAHOUR 
Westinghouse Lamp Company 


owners, there still persists an idea 
that proper lighting is unduly ex- 
pensive. 

A comparison of electrical energy 
costs of today and several years ago 
reveals the fact that the cost of power 
is decreasing—furthermore, it is the 
cheapest item in our list of important 
living commodities. Still many per- 


[- THE minds of many home 





Two packages of 





mended by 
the salesman, One twelve-cent cigar 


: will pay the cost of | 
and receive a burning two 40-watt . 
wonderful, lamps in the bathroom 
well - diffused wall fixture 30 minutes 
light over the each night for 30 days. 


entire kit- 
chin. It is really a pleasure to work under this light, 
as it is non-glaring and restful to the eyes. But it seems 
so much! I am afraid that this big lamp will produce 
a great increase in my electric light bill. We burn this 









ee ao Fs gor sons think that the cost of current 
hl pig 25. for lighting purposes is a big item in 


watt lamp in hall 
fixture four hours 
each night for 30 


the household budget. Let’s see just 
what lighting really does cost. 
A 100-watt lamp burned four 








days. q 
hours each night for one month con- 


sumes $1.20 worth of electric energy at 10 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. Looking at the cost in another way, at 
10 cents per kilowatt hour, the lamp may be burned one 
hour each night for thirty nights at the price of twe 
packages of 15-cent cigarettes. 

The following illustrates a very common and typical 
question that worries some home owners when they are 
tempted to increase the wattage of a lamp used in a par- 
ticular fixture. “Recently, I purchased a kitchen lighting 
fixture to replace my old-fashioned gas-electric bracket 
employing a 
50-watt bare 
lamp. In the 
new globe fix- 
ture, I use a 
100-watt lamp 
as recom- 





Two fifteen-cent choc- 
olate peanut bars will 
pay cost of burning b. 
two 50-watt lamps in | 

a table lamp one hour 
each night for 30 days. 
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Two fifteen-cent 
malted milk drinks 
will pay cost of 
burning one 100- 
watt lamp in the 
kitchen lighting fix- 
ture one hour each 
night for 30 days. 


light about three hours each night and pay 9 cents a 


kilowatt-hour for _ electricity. 
What will be the increase in my 
monthly electric bill? 

The answer to this question 
is quite simple. Undoubtedly, 
electric power consumption has 
been increased by 50 watts, or 
(3x50) 150-watt-hours per 
night. Multiplying this value 
by 30 (30 nights) we have 
4,500 watt-hours, or 4.5 kilo- 
watt-hours per month. At 9 
cents per kilowatt-hour, the re- 
sult will be $0.405 or 41 cents 
increase in the electric bill per 
month—this increase being 


equivalent to the cost of three 10-cent cigars, two pack- 
ages of chewing gum and a one-cent postage stamp. 
Make a few of these simple comparisons between the 
cost of light and the cost of every-day purchases. The im- 
pression it makes on non-technical customers is surprising. 
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HE United States Patent Office will no longer 
consider applications covering perpetual motion or 
levitation. This however, does not discourage 
numerous inventors with cerebral flat wheels; the output 
of motion perpetuosities and gravity-defying dingbats 
continues unabated, and the most amazing feature of the 
phenomenon is that a very high percentage of the con- 
traptions are produced by men who appear otherwise 
normal. 

Nor are all the efforts to either repeal the law of 
gravity or discover perpetual motion restricted to the 
field of mechanics. We find seemingly sane business 
men attempting to apply these crack-brain dreams to the 
fundamentals of merchandising. We see them trying to 
evolve advertising plans which will operate without the 
motivity of money, sales organizations which will run 
forever on a single drop of banana oil, distribution set- 
ups which will waft merchandise from the factory ship- 
ping floor to the customer’s premises by simple wish- 
power. 

Perhaps no group in the world can boast so many 
of these hope-actuated sales schemes as the electric light 
and power industry. This is not due entirely to lack 
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of common sense; on the contrary, there is good and 
valid reason for it. In the past, their ever-increasing 
sales of energy have been secured by the central stations 
by a simple process which can best be described as lifting 
themselves by the slack of their own pants. Quite natur- 
ally they have come to have confidence in this process. 
It has worked; hence, it will work. What they have 
done has been proven right and justified by success; 
hence, many of them think that what they haven’t done 
must be wrong and predestined to failure. 

On this point we take issue with them. 


* * K *K K 


UTSTANDING evidence of the central station 
() industry’s ability to hoist itself heavenward by the 

posterior of ith pantaloons is found in the fact 
that they have not had to spend what a modernist would 
call “real money” for advertising. Far from it. Of 
course they have taken a page now and then in the 
program of the Wire-Strippers’ Annual Costume Ball 
& Chowder Party; they have slipped a few now-you- 
be-good space contracts to hell-raising newspapers, and 
they have paid for the campaign lithographs of some of 
the more calculating candidates for public office. The 
sums involved in these transactions have generally been 
entered on the company books as “advertising” although 
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() AN the Lower 


ompanies 


Lift Themselves 


by the S Lack of Tuer Own Pants? 


the definition does not agree with that used in any treatise 
on the subject. 

Even including this slush, however, the central station 
industry, with a total revenue of $1,652,000,000 states 
that it spent only $10,000,000 last year in advertising 
—of which 37 per cent was for “good will” and 10 per 
cent to aid the sale of securities, so that actually but 
little better than one-fourth of one per cent of income 
was spent to tell the folks about appliances and juice. 

But that isn’t half of it. 

The $4,300,000 spent by the utilities in advertising 
appliances is charged as a selling expense against the 
merchandise and therefore comes back to them, and 
the $1,000,000 that helps sell securities is a financing 
charge represented in capital account. So when you get 
right down to the bottom of the figures, you discover 
that our great electric utilities, with an annual income 
amounting to about $30,000,000 a year more than all 
the taxes of the entire 48 states of the Union combined, 
actually spent out of their own pockets in 1926, only 
$4,700,000, or less than three-tenths of one per cent of 
income, for advertising, of which 86 per cent went for 
what they miscall “good will,’ leaving a net amount 
of only $1,000,000, or slightly less than six one- 
hundredths of one per cent, to advertise their truly 
wonderful service for which the public pays $1,652,- 
000,000. 

Talk about lifting yourself by the seat of your pants! 

The utilities have done it. You gotta hand it to ’em. 
They have built a business measured in billions, without 
advertising what they have for sale! 


* * *K K K 


ONTRAST this with the experience of—Oh, any- 
body you care to name—let’s say, the manufacturers 
of bug-killers. 

There are about as many different varieties of house- 
hold insecticides as there are electric light central sta- 
tions. To be fairly exact, there are 6,000 kinds and 
brands of fly, bed-bug, louse, tick, nit, gnat, flea, ant, 
mosquito, weevil, and cockroach exterminators. The 
manufacturers of these parasite paralyzers, however, do 
not apparently know the secret of pant-seat levitation. 
When they found that personal salesmanship and demon- 
stration would not expand their business at the rate they 
thought it ought to grow, and at a cost they could afford, 
they turned to advertising. Here is their story :— 
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But first, let me digress. I wish to plant a thought 
in your head before proceeding with the romance of 
the louse lotions. 

My digression takes the form of a proposition which 
I believe to be a truism, namely :—When a merchant 
sells an electrical household appliance he also sells the 
amount of energy consumed by that appliance during its 
life. 

The utilities may question or deny this claim. They 
may counter with the statement that the vendor of an 
ice box does not sell the ice which melts in it, that the 
hardwareman who sells a coal stove is not thereby selling 
coal, or that the grecer who sells coffee is not selling 
the water that it is boiled in. 

I’m not so sure that this denial doesn’t boomerang a 
bit. If the dealer’s sale of-an appliance does not carry 
with it the sale of the current, then how-come the central 
station itself is so anxious to sell appliances? Modern 
central station commercial practice is predicated upon the 
sale of appliances which will build load. I cannot dis- 
tinguish between the load-building propensities and 
accomplishments of two, let us say, electric refrigerators, 
one of which is sold by the central station and the other 
by the hardware store. 

Which being so, I return to my muttons: When a 
merchant sells an electrical household appliance he also 
sells the amount of current consumed by it during the 
life of the appliance. With that as a starting point, 
simple logic indicates that the central station actually has 
a manufacturer’s interest in every appliance sale by every 
dealer in its territory. 

That is the thought I would have you nail down and 
clinch on the under side, because I believe that it solves 
half the problems and salves half the sore spots now 
existing in the field of electrical merchandising. 

ee ee oe ae ae 


OW, switching back to our friends, the manufac- 

turers of roach hootch: In a recent issue of 
Printer’s Ink Monthly, F. O. Moburg, president of a 
company which sells several millions dollars a year of 
fly-killer, recites his ideas on, and experience with, 
advertising. 

“Advertising built our business. Advertising built the 
business of all insecticide manufacturers.” (I quote him 
loosely, but retain his exact thought.) “Our product 
was new to the public. Very few people outside of 
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research laboratories had ever killed household insects 
with a spray. The peoples’ attitude toward insects had 
to be changed. A tremendous amount of educational 
work had to be done. If ever there was a product 
which required public education to insure its profitable 
use it was insecticides. 

“The average dealer felt his time was too valuable 
to make demonstrations to each possible customer; he 
couldn’t afford to exploit our business for us. 

“But when our salesman approached this dealer and 
showed him what our advertising was doing to educate 
his trade his attitude changed. He became our ally. 

“The advertising appeared. The public responded, and 
the business that started with a minus zero mounted to 
a million dollar mark—and then passed it several times. 

“Advertising has altered costly methods of distribu- 
tion and sales. Quick sales make economical merchandis- 
ing. Increased sales reduce unit cost. Those are 
funddmentals. When the public is informed of the 
nature of a product and what it does, sales are more 
easily made, with a time and money saving that benefits 
everybody. Frequency of sales lessens the money invest- 
ment and gets quicker turnover with that pleasing repeti- 
tion of profit that makes for permanency. Experience 
has taught that to the veriest tyro in business.” 

“Experience has taught this to the veriest tyro in 
business”—excepting the utility people. They alone, of 
all the industries which sell direct to the people, have 
not learned this simplest formula of business-building. 
They still rely upon the miracle of pant-slack self- 
elevation. 


* * *K K K 


~~... high can the utilities lift themselves by the 
slack of their own pants in 1928? 

Indications are against their breaking any altitude 
records, and so Electrical Merchandising believes that 
it is time they quit trying. We believe that the day of 
levitation miracles in this industry are past. Faced with 
the same problem of popular education, selling to the 
same public, we believe that they should adopt the same 
means as those found effective by the purveyors of 
roach-rations—advertising. Further, we believe that the 
adoption of advertising as a means of business-building 
will solve most of the economic problems in electrical 
merchandising just as it solved these problems for the 
bed-bug obliterators. 

If you accept the truism that the merchant who sells 
an electrical household appliance also sells the current 
consumed by it during the life of that appliance, you 
must also accept the corollary that the central station 
has a manufacturer’s stake in every appliance sold by 
every merchant in its territory. That being so—and it is 
so, or else the utilities’ only excuse for being in the appli- 
ance business at once evaporates—then to facilitate the 
sales of their service by appliance merchants they must 
advertise that service for the benefit of those merchants. 

Understand us, we say advertise the service. 


* * * *K *K 


HE reason people do not use electric service more 

generously is because they do not really know what 
electric service will do for them. Consequently, they 
do not know what the appliances connected to the service 
will do for them. They read ads telling them how one 
maker’s vacuum cleaner is better than the other’s, but 
nothing about the joys and advantages of owning a 
vacuum cleaner. They read how much better is the 
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washer that goes round and round, but nothing about the 
delights of clean linen. They read about fixtures, not 
about illumination—about refrigerators, not about refrig- 
eration—about ironers, not about ironing—about electric 
ranges, not about electric cookery. 

This job of advertising electric service is quite com- 
parable to that which was faced by the manufacturers of 
knock-out drops for nits and gnats. Mr. Moburg sums 
it up in nine words, “The people’s attitude toward insects 
had to be changed”—so he changed it—with advertising. 
In our business, the people’s attitude toward electric 
service has to be changed, and it can be changed in 
exactly the same way—with advertising. 

And how will such advertising affect the dealer in 
electrical merchandise? 

When peoples’ attitude toward electric service is 
changed, they will flock to the market for the various 
means of employing that service—heating appliances, 
motor appliances, lighting appliances. The sales re- 
sistence which now makes electrical merchandising so 
hard and so relatively profitless will be broken down. 
The popular ignorance which makes lengthy explanation 
and endless demonstration necessary before a sale can 
be closed, will give way to popular enlightenment. When 
people are educated to appreciate what they are missing 
by not using a full measure of electric service, and what 
they gain when they do use it, the purchase of appliances 
will be a matter of deciding which to buy, not whether 
to buy. 

This changing of the people’s attitude toward electric 
service is distinctly and undeniably the central station’s 
job. It can be accomplished just one way—by advertis- 
ing electric service—not appliance advertising, not 
apologetic or self-laudatory “good-will” advertising, not 
hush and slush advertising, not securities advertising, but 
advertising of electric service. 


* * * * K * 


HAT is what the central stations sell—electric serv- 

ice. They sell it now to the tune of almost two 
billion dollars a year, thanks to the miracle of having 
lifted themselves to this astounding volume by the seat 
of their own pants. 

Can they rely henceforth on this same gravity-defying 
phenomenon? They cannot—in their hearts they know 
it—in their hearts they have known it a long while. But 
because it worked. once they refuse to acknowledge 
openly that it won’t work forever. They fear to face 
the necessity of spending real money to get something 
which heretofore has been handed to them gratis. So to 
avoid an honest and necessary business expense they 
have kidded themselves and have almost succeeded in 
kidding the rest of the industry with various levitatory 
makeshifts, saying, in effect, “If we can no longer hoist 
ourselves by the seat of our pants, let’s try lifting our- 
selves by our bootstraps.” 

In pursuit of which they have tried selling appliances, 
on the theory that appliances would build load at no net 
cost. They have tried various buck-passing formulas 
known as co-operation, on the theory that a dollar divided 
into twenty parts will do the work .of twenty dollars. 
They have tried price-cutting and payments-in-per- 
petuity, on the theory that folk will buy a bargain 
whether they want the article or not. But they have 
never seriously tried the honest and obvious expedient 
of advertising and selling the thing they have for sale— 
electric service. 

That is their outstanding job for 1928. 
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By J. H. Van AERNAM 


ELECTRIC LEAGUE of PITTSBUBCH 
318 Westinghouse Bollding 


Atlantis 1215 


the Red Seal 


ing given in a model home which is not decorated 

or furnished calls for some ingenuity. The atten- 
tion of prospects for better wiring in the home must be 
centered on the fixture and appliance outlets provided 
in the Red Seal plan in some graphic manner or the entire 
promotional plan is a distinct “flivver.” 

The Electric League of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
solves the problem by placing large red cards beside 
every convenience outlet in a model home and suspending 
these also from every fixture. 

In 1926 the “Pittsburgh Press” of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, sponsored a model home. 

The reception of the home by the public of Pittsburgh 
was so gratifying to the newspaper that it planned to 
have ten homes on display in the city in 1927, all at the 
same time. 

The floor plan of the ten homes was essentially the 
same, so the paper decided to decorate and furnish only 
one. Supervised traffic was essential and experience of 
the Electric League in promoting and maintaining an 
electric home was of value to the paper and to the builder, 
so the league was called in. 

In anticipation of a tremendous traffic of visitors, it 
was decided by the officials of the paper that no talks 
were to be made, or circulars to be distributed in the 
furnished home in order that the greatest number of 
people might pass through it uninterrupted. The other 


G ite sven up a talk about Red Seal residence wir- 
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nine homes were used for this purpose and representa- 
tives of the various products on display in the furnished 
home were assigned to these homes in which it was per- 
missible to schedule promotional talks and distribute 
circulars. 

House No. 1 was turned over entirely to the Electric 
League. 

A red seal poster was placed on the outside of the 
home, near the entrance, and the League placed a 74-in. 
red circle of cardboard under every appliance outlet 
plate and suspended these colored circles from the fix- 
tures. The message on the circles was, “Red Seal Wiring 
Provides for This,” and this message met the eye of the 
visitor in every room. 


| THE other eight houses of the exhibit the folder, 
“For Sale,” which is a stock piece used by the League 
in all speculative homes, was placed on the mantel with 
a framed Red Seal certificate of conformity. 

The exhibit was so arranged that it was not necessary 
for our field representative to be on the job all the time. 
With the red-circle cards it was really self-explanatory 
and the whole system of wiring could be easily visualized. 

It is the opinion of the writer that the unfurnished and 
undecorated home offers an excellent opportunity for 
pushing Red Seal wiring as in such homes the story may 
be told without the disturbing influence of other attrac- 
tions. 
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* RONT-DOOR SALESMEN,” said Mrs. Thorn- 
ton in answer to my question, “are a nuisance.” 
This was interesting, because Mrs. Thornton is 
one of the most intelligent housewives of my acquaintance. 
Her home is well equipped electrically and is likely to be 
even more so as time brings new advancement in electrical 
equipment and as the margin from her monthly allow- 
ance collects sufficiently to permit of new purchases. 
I might say that she is a real person who lives in San 
Francisco, but that her name is not Mrs. Thornton. She 
prefers to remain anonymous. I had a shrewd idea that 
some of her purchases had been made at the front 
door, too. 

“What is your objection to the man who comes to the 
front door?” I inquired. 

“Well, he comes at the wrong time, first of all,” was 
the answer. “It seems to me I never get a custard just 
to the point where it needs stirring that the doorbell 
doesn’t ring. I haven’t a maid—I don’t suppose I would 
have bought so many electrical things if I had—and I 
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An interview with a house- 
wife who, although she 
does not like most of them 
still makes many pur- 
chases at her own door 


By CLOTILDE GRUNSKY 


have to go myself. And then when I find it is merely 
a man wanting to sell me a vacuum cleaner, of which I 
already have two, I feel quite annoyed.” 

“What is the best time for a salesman to call ?” I asked. 

“There isn’t any best time,” she admitted. “I suppose 
there is always some reason I don’t want to be inter- 
rupted. But certainly the hour just following breakfast 
when the children are being gotten off to school and then 
later when the ordering for the day is being done is 
not a good time. In the afternoon I usually go out. Just 
before dinner I am home of course, but I certainly 
wouldn’t thank anyone for interrupting me then. I sup- 
pose from ten to about half past eleven in the morning 
would be the best time, with the early afternoon next.” 

“But of course, the salesman can’t call at all the homes 
on his route just at the one hour,” I pointed out. 

“No, of course not,” she admitted reasonably. “And 
I suppose I really would make allowances at other times 
But not too early in the morning or too late in the after- 
noon, please. It depends, too, on the kind of the man 
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who does the selling. There 
are a good many of the men 
who come who look as 
though they might just be 
trying to find out if some- 
one were home. I am not 
likely to buy anything of a 
man who makes me think I 
might find him burglarizing 
my home on some occasion, 
or who makes the impres- 
sion that he is a beggar, 
disguising his appeal under. 
the guise of offering some- 
thing for sale. 

“T read the newspapers 
just as do the rest of the 
housewives and I hear 
about women being attacked by men who secure entrance 
to their homes by some pretext or other. I do think the 
companies who send salesmen out to the front doors 
should be very careful of the type of men they employ— 
even more so than they are of the people they hire to 
wait on you in the store. 

“Which reminds me of another reason I don’t like to 
buy at the front door and that is because I am not sure 
of the quality of goods which is offered. Unless it is 
something which is nationally advertised or unless I 
know the firm very well that the man represents and 
know that their backing is to be trusted, I do not like 
to make purchases at the front door. I would never 
buy an electric washing machine from a front door sales- 
man, for instance, unless he came from a company I 
knew very well. I want to know I shall be taken care 
of if anything goes wrong. The man, unless I know 
all about him, may disappear and I would never see 
him again. Perhaps it would be different if I lived in 
the country and couldn’t get to the shops myself. But 
even then I think it would make more difference to me 
whether or not I knew and respected the company he 
represented than whether I liked the looks of the ma- 
chine or what he said about it. 

“T wish salesmen could be taught how to ring the bell. 
They seem to think it is an advantage to bring you to the 
door two seconds sooner by trying to sound like a tele- 
gram or a house afire. These fancy bell ringers, too, 
who use a three-ring family combination don’t succeed in 
anything except in annoying the housewife thoroughly 
even before they commence to speak. 
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“He Calls at the Wrong Time,” 
says Mrs. Thornton, ~~ 


‘“‘__rings the bell like a 


—often forgets me and 
Duplicates his call 


—and I am not always sure 
of the Quality of his wares”’ 


“One thing that should 
never be done is to dupli- 
cate a sales drive in the 
same district. The other 
day while I was making a 
pie I had to wipe the flour 
off my hands twice in order 
to answer the door bell and 
in both cases it was the 
same offer of a motor for 
my sewing machine, made, 
however, by two different 
salesmen. Maybe they had 
their routes mixed. I don't 
know. But I do know that 
I was so inconvienced that 
I not only bought nothing 
at the time, but I made up 
my mind that I should never bother to deal with the shop 
—it was my local hardware man—again. The impression 
I gained was that he had simply hired people at random 
and turned them loose. It didn’t convince me that I 
should receive reliable service on any equipment I might 
purchase. 

“The second man, with whom I was perhaps a little 
curt, finished matters by muttering as I shut the door, 
something about ‘You couldn’t expect to sell anything to 
people unless they were intelligent enough to appreciate 
an opportunity.’ I hope it gave him some satisfaction. 
It did not help to sell his proposition.” 

“But you have bought some of your things at the 
front door, haven’t you?” I managed to get in the ques- 
tion I had been trying to ask for some time. 

“Yes,” admitted Mrs. Thornton, “I have. But some- 
how in each case there was a special reason. Once the 
man came over direct from a neighbor. I happened to 
know of the machine she had bought and she knew I 
was interested. I bought some kitchen utensils that way, 
too. My next-door neighbor invited me in to a lunch 
which was prepared by the man in his kettles. I knew 
she had bought quite a lot of them and I liked what they 
did. Besides there was nothing to get out of order about 
them and I trusted my judgment enough to feel sure that 
they were a good value. When it comes to machinery, I 
am not so sure. 

“I mustn’t forget my brush salesman, either. I got 
acquainted with him first by receiving a post card say- 
ing he was coming. I knew of the brushes because I 
had seen the name in magazine advertising—and then 


House Afire 
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when he turned up he was really most instructive. I 
really discovered there were brushes I hadn’t known any- 
thing about and some of them could be very useful in 
my kitchen. 

“He comes back regularly now—the same man—and 
we are quite good friends. I never bother if he rings the 
bell, even if I am busy. I just tell him I can’t talk with 
him now, but that I do need a new broom—and he ar- 
ranges when he can come back to sell it to me. Or per- 
haps I find that I am not so busy after all and take the 
time to hear what he has to say this time, just as I would 
take a few minutes if a neighbor dropped in. 


“THE personal element seems the most important of 

all to me,” went on Mrs. Thornton. “I think 
power companies and electrical dealers and people who 
are continually sending out people to sell different things 
should certainly keep the same man in the same district. 
After you see him at your front door once or twice, even 
if you don’t buy anything the first times, your feeling of 
resistance grows less and less. 


“T like to be told the man is coming, too. The power 


company did that when they were selling kitchen lights. 
I had a chance to think it over in advance and when he 
finally came I was glad to hear what he had to add to the 
arguments. I bought one from him, too. A post card is 
better than a letter, I think.” 

“Do you prefer a letter to being rung up on the tele- 
phone?” I asked. 

“I think I do,” she said, “I don’t like advertising calls 
over the phone. And yet when the man says he has been 
given my name by one of my friends and I really believe 
him (I don’t always) I suppose I have listened seriously. 
I know the other day the store where I buy all my lamps 
called up to say that the proprietor had my name down 
as one of those that liked to be notified of new equipment 
which came up and that he had a real opportunity to 
offer, couldn’t he make an appointment to come and 
show me? Well, I didn’t happen to want one just then— 
we had bought a new one just a little while before so I 
told him no, but I didn’t mind being called up a bit. I 
suppose it does depend on how the thing is done.” 

“And that” thought I, “is evidently true of front-door 
salesmanship.” 









And Now—the 


Red Seal 4 * 


Farv od 


curred in Toronto where the Electric Service 

League has certified a “Red Seal farm.” The 
League has no specification covering a general farm 
installation, and has, in fact, certified only the house, on 
the usual basis, but the installation covers the barnyard, 
the stables, the haymow, the outhouses, etc., in a most 
interesting way. 

The owner of the “first Red Seal farm in the 
world’’—as the sign on the farm gate puts it—is Isaac 
iXellam, a well-known breeder of prize cattle, and a lead- 
ing agriculturist in the district of Highfield, about four- 
teen miles out of Toronto. The pole line service to the 
Kellam farm is not yet complete, but the wires are being 
strung, and Mr. Kellam has had his own wiring com- 
pleted before the juice is turned on. When he gets the 
current, he will install an electric pump, barn motor, and 
electrify all possible farm operations. 

The list of the installation, already put in, is: 


. NEW development in “Red Seal” work has oc- 
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By 
GEORGE W. 
AUSTEN 


Manager, Toronto Electric 
Service League 


3? fale i 26 


House—Total outlets, 79. Convenience outlets, 10. 
Three-way switches, 4; service three No. 2 wires, 100 
ampere switch; range wiring to kitchen. 

Tool house—1 lighting outlet. 

Barnyard—1 lighting outlet, with reflector. 

Stables—22 outlets, one for each stall, with a num- 
ber of special switches. 

Hay mow—l1 lighting outlet. 

Grainary—2 lighting outlets. 

Hen house—1 lighting outlet. 


HE barn circuit is on a special switch on the basement 

of the farm house. Some of the outlets, run off BX, 
are so placed that they can readily be adapted for motor 
or other connections, and this Autumn, when the juice 
is on, the work of installing the farm equipment will 
begin in earnest. Mr. Kellam is not only proud of 
having the first “Red Seal farm” in the world, but is 
thoroughly sold on electrifying all his work. 
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Refixtures 


What happens when the 


family tries to hang tts 


own fixtures? 


that some slight wiring job around 

the house can be done by your 
husband, or any bright twelve-year- 
old boy, take my advice and have 
them send out the boy! 

Before Roscoe and I had finished 
hanging those new fixtures, we had 
come to the conclusion that our 
marriage was all a mistake; only our 
two little children held us together, 
apart, if you like your realism. You 
see, Roscoe is an electrical engineer ; 
when challenged, he says he can 
prove it by a diploma in the attic. So 
I thought we would save money if he 
were to hang the new fixtures I had 
bought to replace those museum 
pieces that have swung these many 
years from chains that might couple a 
freight train. 

This Roscoe agreed to do when he 
should be in the mood, which he 
thought might be about a week from 
Saturday. And when, in spite of my 
tearful pleading, he went upstairs 
after dinner for a horizontal session 
with the new World’s Work, I knew 
I might as well get busy and put up 
the fixtures myself. 

I began operations in the living- 
room. With a pair of pliers, an ice- 
pick, a Stilson wrench and a raft of 
tools from the car, I jimmied those 
old fixtures loose from the ceiling 
and tore them out by the roots, with 
mighty little damage on the side, if I 
do say it. But when I found ten 
wires issuing from the new piece, 
while only three dangled from the 
ceiling, I had to go upstairs for 
Roscoe’s services as consulting en- 
gineer. 

When I say that Roscoe was not 
pleased by my intrusion, nor flattered 
by my appeal to him in my quandary, 


[: THE people at the store tell you 
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I put it gently, for 
without a word he 
slammed his thirty- 
five cent magazine 
on the floor and 


By MILpRED 
H. KINKEAD 





downstairs with that air of 
suffering martyrdom which every 
wife will recognize. When he saw 
what I had done, he tapped his head 
significantly and set to work. 

I had to admire the skill and assur- 
ance with which he taped a stub here, 
and twisted a pair of wires there, un- 
til he had at last disposed of all the 
volts. Then he screwed a three- 
pronged gimmick into the ceiling, 
getting plaster-dust in only one eye. 


HE job finished, we threw on the 
switch, and a flood of brilliance 
leaped into our once-shabby room. 
Surely the place looked more pre- 
tentious than ever before, but what 
were these strange new fissures and 
prominences in the ceiling plaster ? To 
the ceiling alone the old-style illu- 
mination, subdued by cascades of 
magenta glassware, had been in- 
finitely more kind than the new. For 
the clear incandescence revealed a 
huge new crack which I must have 
achieved in my bungling, for it ex- 
tended west from the fixture itself to 
a point above the radio, where it 
intersects our leading north-and- 
south crack, which we named some 
time ago ‘““The Dixie Highway.” 
The telephone rang just as we had 
started to hang the dining-room fix- 
ture, and summoned Roscoe to a con- 
ference with an old friend of college 
days, who had most untimely found 
our name in the directory. During 
the prolonged and important remi- 
niscences, I stood upon the dining- 
room table, for all the world like the 





Statue of Liberty, while I held aloft 
some thirty pounds of _ silvered 
Colonial hardware, whose five branch- 
ing arms gored my shoulder with vast 
discomfort as time went on. At last 
the seemingly endless visiting was 
over, and Roscoe climbed up beside 
me, good-humored for the first time 
since I had called him from his couch. 
He took my burden and hoisted it to 
the ceiling, but alas! 

After admiring our previous handi- 
work, we had forgotten to throw off 
the main switch, and Roscoe took a 
poke that knocked him for a row of 
purple amperes. He plunged from 
the table, taking the fixture with him, 
and jerked a square yard of plaster 
upon his unhappy head. At the same 
time a fuse gave way and darkness 
fell upon our house. 

When Roscoe was soothed and be- 
calmed once more, we found that the 
store had sent along no proper crow- 
foot, so into the night I went, not 
only for missing hardware, but for 
old-fashioned link fuses as well. 
When I came back with them, there 
sat Roscoe, enjoying his Camel-smoke 
in the flickering light of my two im- 
ported candles. 

The new fixtures have rejuvenated 
our house; for the first time I can 
see to work on my hooked rug in the 
evening, while Roscoe now reads 
companionably at my side. 
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Mrs. Cleeland has 
increased the small 
appliance business 
of the Weeks Hara- 
ware Company, 
Scranton, Pa., by 
demonstrating mn 
the store. 


ELLING table 
appliances is 
largely a mat- 


ter of bringing them 
sharply to the atten- 
tion of women, and 
the Weeks Hard- 
ware Company of 
Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, has found 
that they are bought spontaneously when properly dem- 
onstrated in the store. 
This hardware store’s sale of waffle irons alone, 


12 waffle irons in 1924 
20 waffle irons in 1925 
100 waffle irons in 1926 
150 waffle irons in 1927 





in the Kitchen” idea. 


indicates that table appliance business can be increased 
by means of special demonstrations conducted at a cen- 
trally located counter. The jump in waffle iron sales in 
1926 was directly due to a demonstration of small ap- 
pliances conducted by Mrs. E. H. Cleeland of the 
Manning-Bowman Company. 

In 1927, 150 waffle irons were sold, representing $1,600 
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The Pomeroy store has taken up the popular “Color 


Kite ide All appliances and kitchen 
utensils in this window were brilliantly colored. 


AP tt 


That’s the way 
women buy table 
appliances from 
the Weeks 
Hardware Com- 
pany and Pome- 
roy’s depart- 
ment store 





at retail, due to Mrs. 
Cleeland’s demonstra- 
tion in the store in the 
spring of the year and 
again in October. 

Waffle irons have 
been singled out 
merely to illustrate the 
effectiveness of store 
demonstration of table 
appliances. Toaster, 
percolator, and iron 
sales have increased in 
about the same ratio 
since demonstrations 
have become store 
practice. Toaster sales, 
for instance, have increased from 60 in 1925 to 155 
in 1927. 

In a “U”-shaped booth, centrally located in the Weeks 
Hardware store, the closed end of the “U” facing the 
main entrance, the table appliance demonstrator takes 
her stand. Toasters, percolators, waffle irons and hand- 
irons are placed on oilcloth covered counters, circulars 
are laid where they may be conveniently picked up and 
read and the booth is ready for business. 

In past demonstrations waffle irons have been featured 
because of the ease with which they may be shown in 
operation and the sales effectiveness of waffles offered to 
customers of the store who pass the booth. From store 
opening time until 5 o’clock each evening waffles are on 
tap on the counter and no one passes the booth but that 
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Mrs. Cleeland, with a 
plate of delicious cakes 
extended, asks pleas- 
antly, “Won’t you have 
a waffle ?” 

Most women stop, out of sheer curiosity if not because 
they are genuinely interested in waffle irons, and in a 


‘perfectly natural and unstilted manner they are engaged 


in a general conversation on the subject of waffles—how 
they are best made, their acceptability to most men— 
until the conversation gradually is turned to a detailed 
description of the iron on display on the counter. 

Mrs. Cleeland makes no direct attempt to take an order 
but it is surprising the number of people she can interest 
by attracting them to the counter with her, “Won’t you 
have a waffle?” then giving them an interesting sales 
talk on any or all of the appliances on display. When a 
prospect appears ready to buy—and we noticed that most 
of the small appliances sold during our short visit were 
bought by women rather than sold—a sales clerk is called. 
“Miss Jones, will you please take Mrs. Roselle’s order for 
a waffle iron? Just wrap it up. She’ll take it with her.” 

Store salespeople are particularly helpful during special 
demonstrations and just as we have noticed in many 
other departmentalized hardware stores of late take par- 
ticular pains to steer hardware buyers to the table ap- 
pliance demonstration from other parts of the store. 
This co-operation which is so obviously a vitally important 
phase of selling in a departmentalized store is respon- 
sible for more electrical appliance sales during special 
demonstrations than any other factor. It is stimulated in 
the Weeks store by permitting salespeople to reap the 
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In the basement of Pomeroy’s Department Store at Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, Mrs. Buck 1s attracting a great deal of attention by demonstrat- 
ing small appliances with colored handles and cords. This new trend 
in appliance design, which many department stores are featuring, has 
given the salesperson something new to talk about and to sell. 


benefit of the special 
efforts to sell appliances 
regardless of the depart- 
ment in which they are 
normally employed. 

The importance of “cross-selling” in the store cannot 
be stressed enough. 

Frank H. Smith, manager of the housefurnishings 
department, tells us that special demonstrations are 
more valuable for their sales stimulating effect over an 
entire year than for the actual volume of sales during 
the demonstrations. The store sold about 24 electric 
irons during its 1927 table appliance demonstration and 
about as many toasters and waffle irons, but the attention 
attracted in Scranton by this activity of a single week 
brought people in for their electrical needs long after 
the demonstration booth had been dismantled. It has 
been the experience of the store that a single week of 
intensive demonstrating is more effective than two and it 
is not difficult to sustain high interest during such a 
period. 


DVERTISING, according to Mrs. Cleeland, is very 

important in running special demonstrations of elec- 
trical appliances and the success of one is to a large ex- 
tent dependent on the publicity it is given, though a store 
traffic of 500 per day and the co-operative efforts of 15 
store salespeople will alone bring good results. Daily 
advertisements, usually about 21 column inches at about 
86c. per column inch are used by the store during its 
demonstrations and in the one conducted in November, 


(Contined on following page) 
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How a 


Stove Dealer 


sells 


_—— | 


HE best evidence of the fact that the electric range 

can.be sold in competition with other ranges is that 

it is being done. . The testimony of a stove dealer 
who handles ranges of all descriptions is of interest in 
this connection. 

Gernhardt and Strohmaier, of San Francisco, claiming 
to be the largest exclusive stove dealers on the Pacific 
Coast, have for the past three years been selling electric 
ranges on their floors alongside of gas and coal stoves— 
having been selling them and making money on the 
transactions. 

When it was first decided to handle electric appliances 
a well as gas, oil and coal, the new stock was put on the 
same floor with the others and handled the same as other 
equipment. It sold, but it did not sell fast enough to 


justify the investment involved. Instead of condemning 
the electric range, which too many dealers might have 
done, Mr. Gernhardt decided that it was not being prop- 
erly pushed and hired a salesman to take exclusive care 
of that department. Since that time there has been no 
difficulty about the range paying its own way. 

Customers are learning to come in and ask for electric 
ranges, says the manager of the department—they have 
assumed a normal place in the stock to be carried by any 
stove dealer, Of course, they are sold on the outside as 
well. The electric range is particularly attractive to the 
apartment house owner because it furnishes such an ex- 
cellent advertising and talking point—and special atten- 
tion is paid to all new apartments being erected in the 
San Francisco district. 


USTOMER follow-ups are more important with this 

equipment than with other devices sold by the store, 
in the experience of the salesmen. This is not so much 
because the equipment itself requires especial attention, 
as that the friendship of the customer is found to be 
particularly valuable. The owner of a new gas range 
does not always publish the fact among her friends, but 
the electric range seems to make its possessor a special 
pleader in its favor. 

It has been found very profitable to keep in touch with 
new owners as they are a prolific source of leads for new 
prospects and also, as a rule, they are willing to pass on 
their personal recommendations to other cases on which 
the salesman is working. 

“Sell the electric range as a stove,” says Mr. Allenwood 
of this department. “It will hold its own in comparison 
with any other equipment.” 





‘ W rap Ir Up—IT Take It” (Continued from preceding page) 


last, quite a few women came into the store for nothing 
else but to see the demonstration and a few regular cus- 
tomers ‘phoned their orders for waffle irons. For the 
purpose of drawing people to the store during demonstra- 
tion weeks, the Weeks Hardware Company has found 
it both profitable and effective to reduce the price on 
a single “special” waffle iron from $9, which is the regu- 
lar sales price maintained during the rest of the year, to 
an “inducement” price of $7.98. This gives the company 
something to talk about in its advertising which draws 
people to the store during the special demonstration and 
as a result many higher priced appliances have been sold 
at their standard prices to people who would not ordi- 
narily be attracted to the store. 


OMEROY’S, Reading, Pennsylvania, department 

store, is employing a similar method of selling table 
appliances but is attracting citywide attention through 
its window displays and demonstration by following the 
lead of R. H. Macy & Company, New York City and 
featuring appliances which introduce Color in the 
Kitchen. 

Some prominence has been given to the thought, in 
business circles, that color and the decorativeness of 
kitchen appliances is rapidly becoming more important 
in selling to women. The design of new appliances, large 
and small, each year repeatedly draws to the attention of 
manufacturers that in addition to the quality and general 
labor-saving excellence of household appliances appear- 
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ance is becoming increasingly important. And wherever 
the idea has been. aired women have approved of it an 
welcomed the change. 

The popularity of colored “lacquers,” so recently ex- 
ploited by most of the large manufacturers of paint is but 
a single illustration. 

So two show windows of the Pomeroy store on Read- 
ing’s main street have been given over to the display of 
table appliances which have handles and cords in red, 
blue or light green. In the window. also, to carry the 
color motif further are colored containers for sugar, tea, 
coffee, salt, etc., colored sweepers and ornamental bird 
cages. 

In the basement electrical department of the store, 
Mrs. C. E. Buck, of Landers, Frary and Clark, demon- 
strates table appliances in much the same manner as does 
her contemporary in the store of the Weeks Hardware 
Company at Scranton. Women are attracted through 
newspaper advertising which headlines both the color in 
the kitchen trend and the special demonstration of table 
appliances and waffles are a drawing card for store traffic. 

Mrs. Buck tells us that it is not at all unusual, due to 
the colors employed, for a woman to buy one appliance 
and then later to come to the store and buy others just 
“so they would all match.” This follow-up tendency was 
particularly valuable at the Christmas holidays when at 
times several members of the family “pooled”’ their avail- 
able funds to purchase the complete set of color appli- 
ances “for mother.” 
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Rambling Talk is perhaps the greatest dise such as floor and table lamps—where 
enemy of sales and this is especially true 
when the appliance to be sold is merchan- 


beauty as well as utility value must be 
sold. West’s sale plan increased business. 








Wesr’s 


Lamp Salesmen 


TEP-BY-STEP _ salesmanship, 
S definite plans for approaching 

prospects and closing sales, has 
brought the Denver office of the 
Public Service Company of Colorado 
to the fore in portable lamp selling. 
J. West, manager of floor sales for 
the office attributes the success of the 
company in the portable field to the 
special training of salesmen and the 
fact that the training is applied in the 
every day course of work. 

West has formulated the following 
ten rules for selling floor and table 
lamps for his salesmen: 

1. The first thought of the sales- 
man in sizing up a prospect should 
be to ascertain her taste in interior 
decoration and to endeavor to meet 
that taste as closely as possible. A 
few questions as to the wall coloring, 
floor coverings and furnishings of the 
home are of value, but there is also 
much to be gained by observing the 
customer’s general taste. 

2. To sell the most beautiful and 
the most expensive lamp possible 
should be the object of the salesman’s 
efforts. A lamp has a certain utility 
value, but its first service in the home 
is to beautify—and the lamp which 
most abundantly does this gives the 
greatest satisfaction to its owner. 

3. Any satisfactory lamp depart- 
ment must contain a wide assortment 
of shades, varying not only in color, 
but in material. In lamps, perhaps 
more than in any other electrical line, 
the women go to the store which has 
the largest assortment from which to 
choose. A large stock is expensive, 
but it is the one factor above all 
others which attracts trade. Among 
the shades should be a number of 
neutral colors in a variety of styles, 
so that the home whose color scheme 
is difficult can be artistically suited. 
Taupe is a very useful color which 
will suit almost any decorative plan. 

4. Show the customer the store's 
best value first. This will generally 
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Jack WEST 
Sales Floor Superintendent 
Public Service Company of Colorado 


be an inexpensive lamp which is so 
obviously worth the price asked for 
it that it is immediately looked upon 
asa bargain. At the same time, how- 
ever, keep in mind that the lamp 
which the customer ultimately should 
buy is the more expensive and more 
attractive specimen over in the cor- 
ner. Within limits, the salesman can 
sell what he sets out to sell. 

5. Never refer to a lamp as cheap 
—it is a word which should be erased 
completely from the salesmans vo- 
cabulary. “Inexpensive” is better 
and “moderately priced” is_ better 
than either. 

6. Start with the less expensive 
stock and work up. This for several 
reasons. The customer finds no em- 
barrassment in asking to see some- 
thing better, for one thing, whereas 
it is a little more difficult to convey 
the idea that something more mod- 
erately priced is wanted. Secondly, 
the less expensive stock looks best 
shown in its own light and not after 
looking at more attractive articles 
which the customer certainly would 





Don’t Ramble 


prefer to own but perhaps cannot af- 
ford. And thirdly, the salesman 
should always keep something in 
reserve. Few short stories have their 
climax on their first page. 

7. Explain why more expensive 
lamps have a greater service value. 
Move them about and show their 
sturdy construction, the heavy base 
which prevents tipping, the lasting 
finish. Point out the difference be- 
tween a wire-framed shade and one 
which is welded, explaining that the 
latter can be recovered later to match 
any change in color scheme, thus 
proving more economical in the end. 

8. This is a good time to introduce 
tne matter of time payments, suggest- 
ing to the customer that the better 
grade of lamp may be purchased by a 
small down payment and a reason- 
able sum each week. Quote figures 
by the week and not by the month. 
This is not because the total sum 
seems any smaller in this way, but be- 
cause comparative prices sound bet- 
ter. Thus, as between two lamps 
selling for $25 and $35, respectively, 
the customer is asked to consider the 
two propositions of $2.50 down and 
47 cents a week, as against $3.50 
down and 67 cents a week. This 
sounds much more equal than if pay- 
ments are stated as $1.88 a month 
and $2.70 a month, respectively. 

9. Specials widely advertised to 
bring people into the store is an ex- 
cellent practice from time to time. 
On these the firm should not expect 
to make a tremendous profit, but 
should understand that specials are 
of value only if they help to sell other 
merchandise. 

10. Never overpersuade a_ cus- 
tomer. After all, the purchaser is the 
one who must live with the lamp and 
it is her taste which must be satisfied. 
The salesman is there to suggest and 
to guide, but his best role is that of 
aiding the customer to sell herself 
a lamp. 
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Charles Kane, sales man- 
ager of the Meadows- 
Chicago Co., has made a 
constructive contribution 
to the theory and practice 
of washer selling 


f NROM the viewpoint of the washing machine dealer, 





Chicago is the national focal point of wet-wash 

competition. Washer sales in this area are lagging 
behind those in other parts of the country due largely, as 
disclosed by an investigation recently conducted by “Elec- 
trical Merchandising,” to the aggressiveness of the organ- 
ized laundry interests. 

Four year ago Charles Kane was a building contractor 
in California. Three years ago he landed in Chicago 
looking for something to do. “We hadw’t been sending 
our laundry out more than three weeks,” he declares, “be- 
fore Mrs. Kane made me order a washing machine so she 
could wash her delicate pieces and get everything clean 
according to her exacting requirements. I was amazed 
at the speed, thoroughness and gentleness with which the 
device we were trying out functioned. Then and there I 
decided to go into the washing machine business. Surely 
Chicago must be full of ‘Mrs. Kanes, women who were 
dissatisfied with the laundry but did not realize that the 
modern domestic washing machine was so efficient.” 

Today Mr. Kane is in charge of a successful washing 
machine store. Six months ago he organized and trained 
a force of twelve outside men, all of whom are now using 
successfully a selling plan which was the outgrowth of 
his own experiences: first, with sending clothes out; 
second, with the modern washing machine, and third, 
with selling washing machines house-to-house. 

Kane brings to the problem of selling washing ma- 
chines in the large city a fresh and aggressive viewpoint. 
Out of the courage of his convictions he is facing boldly 
the wet wash issue and finding, in apparent competition, 
the source of 90 per cent of his sales. 
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methods. 





lurning 
aundry 


“The woman who patronizes a 
laundry obviously can make 
small payments on an electric 
washer and is already educated 
away from drudgery.” 


By CHARLES KANE 


cago for about a year, with little success, I sat 
down one day to take stock of the situation, as I 
found it; to analyze the market and my own selling 
Briefly, here are my conclusions: 
1. The woman who washes her own clothes is not the 
best prospect for a washing machine. Many cannot 
afford other methods. 
2. The woman who hires a washerwoman is a fair 
prospect. She is getting all her clothes washed and some- 
times ironed and, the chances are, that they are being 
done fairly satisfactorily. 

3. The woman who patronizes the laundry should be 
a first-class prospect for the washing machine salesman 
because: a. It is apparent that she is able to afford a 
nominal weekly expenditure for a washing service, there- 
fore funds are already available with which to pay for 
a washer. b. She is adverse to drudgery and educated 
away from the tub or the washerwoman. c. But she is 
far from satisfied with the service she is getting. I had 
found that eighty-five per cent of the women I called on 
sent their rougher pieces out but still did a large number 
of finer things by hand. 

As soon as I had clarified these facts in my mind I 
developed a procedure and sales talk to fit the situation. 
Within a month my income had doubled. Within a year 
I was running a store of my own. 

Six months ago I started training a crew of 12 sales- 
men along these lines. I have lost about 3 of the original 
12 to date. The remaining nine are selling on an 
average of two washers a week. 


. FTER I had been selling washing machines in Chi- 


A TypicaL CANVASS 


Here is the sales set-up and a typical canvass under 
the new “frontal attack” method: 

Each man is assigned exclusive territory. He works 
almost entirely “cold turkey’”—goes from house to 
house and apartment to apartment according to the 
nature of the street. Just about half the people on the 
west side of Chicago live in one, two, or four family 
houses, the other half in apartment buildings. When he 
finds a woman who washes her own clothes or employs a 
laundress, he does the best he can but doesn’t waste any 
time. Four out of five, however, will be found depending 
on the community wash tub—the power laundry. 
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ompetition 


into 


W asher Soles 








The following is the 








sales talk—and I insist 
that my men follow it: 

“Good morning, Mrs. 
Breen. Iam nota sales- 
man and I will be brief. 
May I ask how you are 
taking care of the prob- 
lemof washing clothes ?” 

Assuming the answer 
to be, “I send them to 
the laundry,” he asks, 
“What laundry?” 

“Do you send every- 
thing to the wet wash?” 
is the next question. 

“No, I do the finer 
pieces myself,” she will 
generally reply. 

“Why?” is the quick 
rejoinder, the object 
being to get Mrs. 
Breen to admit that she 
cannot get, in her 
opinion, 100 per cent 


exceeds $6. 


receiving. 


liver the washing. 











Laundry Users Are Class A 
Washer Prospects 


Under Kane’s method the salesman 
first maneuvers for a strategic position 
by asking a series of questions which 
will develop, from the prospect’s own 
admissions, these facts: 


{| That the average monthly laundry bill 


{| That she cannot send all her clothes out. 


{| That she must spend, therefore, from 
three to six hours a week at the wash tub. 


{| That she is not entirely satisfied with the 
quality of the washing service she is now 


{| That time is consumed waiting for the 
laundry driver both to collect and to de- 








“IT am from the advertis- 
ing department of the 
Meadows shop,” the sales- 
man continues. “My com- 
pany pays me for explaining 
the wonderful improvements 
which have been made in the 
last few years in domestic 
washing machines.” 

At this point the sales- 
man suggests that he be 
permitted to come in while 
he explains the work a 
present day washing ma- 
chine will do. Note that he 
never stresses the technical 
merits of his particular 























satisfactory service 


- from the laundry. 


The next two questions are directed toward ascertain- 
ing the average weekly laundry bill and the number of 
hours spent by the housewife doing the omitted odd 
pieces. The average figures are $1.70 and three hours 
respectively. 


THE Osjects IN MIND 


O FAR, it will be noted, these objects have been in 

mind: first, to break down the housewife’s fear of the 
salesman; second, to conceal, during the first few 
minutes’ conversation, the caller’s business connection ; 
third, to get the prospect to admit that all is not well with 
her present way of having the clothes done; and fourth 
to get a line on the money and time expended for this 
household function. 

These last two bits of information are vital. The way 
is now open for an intelligent and forceful presentation 
of the economic, washing and time saving advantages of 
the modern electric washing machine. 
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machine but rather dwells 
on the universal improve- 
ments which have been made on practically all makes of 
washers so that now they are far superior to any other 
method of washing clothes or of having them washed. 
Further that, even now, she is doing work that will be 
required for her entire washing the new way. 

The remainder of his quiet, matter-of-fact ‘“explana- 
tory” conversation is devoted to an attempt to have her 
actually verify his contentions by permitting her clothes 
to be “trial washed” in the washer he suggests and in 
her own home on the day she regularily sends them out. 

That this canvass has merit is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing incident: Twenty days after I put a green man 
in the field he reported “no sales to date.” I discovered 
that he was not using this canvass. I insisted that he do 
as told. Within 15 working days he had made four sales 
out of 46 actual canvasses and five demonstrations. 

I have, for the past two weeks, been trying the ex- 
periment of using mature women, in certain territories, 
to present this initial “wet wash” canvass the idea being 
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to pave the way for the salesman’s 
actual demonstration and order clos- 
ing visits. It is too early as yet 
to present figures on the cost or 
results of this venture. The rea- 
son I bring it up is because the calls 
these women make are preceded by 
a broadside circularization—hand 
distributed. These “missionaries” 
also take a supply of this newspaper 
size literature with them and leave a 
copy wherever they call. 

Personally I think this broadside 
quite effective because it presents 
facts, reasons, for the superiority of 
the domestic washing machine over 
any other method of cleansing 
clothes. The copy strikes right at 
the root of the city dweller’s wash- 
ing predicament and proves that the 
solution it recommends is the cor- 
rect one. 


HE concluding reasons why I 
concentrate on the wet 


the number of trade-in propositions 
and gives me a higher percentage of 
demonstrations to calls and sales to 
demonstrations. Have kept no set 
of accurate or comprehensive figures 
on this latter point but, from ex- 
perience and observation, am positive 
that each will run from ten to twenty 
per cent better than under the for- 
mer, “hit or miss,” no definite plan, 
procedure. 

Once you get a demonstrator in a 
wet wash customer’s home it will 
stick nine times out of ten because 
of the especially desirable character- 
istics of this type of prospect as 
previously enumerated. Trade-ins 
now are averaging about one to every 
twenty transactions. Fifty per cent 
of these, strange as it may seem, 
come from users of the power 
laundry. 

This confirms my original conten- 
tion that it is not a matter of the 
basic superiority of the wet wash but 
of gaining an opportunity to convince 
people that the modern domestic 
washer is now the better way. By 
explaining that present day washers 
are as different from the machines the 
prospect’s mother used as day from 
night interest is at once aroused and 
the question of proving this state- 
ment naturally comes about early in 
the conversation. 

And nothing is more desirable than 
that prospects ask us to prove a state- 
ment, for this immediately paves the 
way to a demonstration for which our 
men are specially trained. The result 
has always been a satisfactory pro- 
portion of sales. 
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wash | 
patron is that this practice cuts down * 


How to FAIL 


as an Electrical Merchant 


Believe you will fail 


* * 
Pay no attention to costs 
’ * * 
Don’t keep accurate accounts 
* * 
Be discourteous to customers 
* * 


Neglect your personal appearance 
* % 


Be content with partial success 
*% * 


Run unnecessary risks 
* %* 


Worry over trifles: 


* * 

Be careless 
* % 

Waste your spare time 
* * 

Always knock your competitors 
* * 

Avoid all public and social affairs 
* * 

Buy only from “good fellows” 
* % 


Never admit you are wrong 
% * 
Follow a hit or miss policy in ad- 
vertising 


* % 
Be erratic rather than systematic 
* * 


Don’t use modern office and store 
appliances 


* %* 
Arrive late and leave early 
* * 


Don’t have a “one price” policy 
* * 
Meet your obligations only when 


forced to 
* * 


Never study the methods of suc- 
cessful merchants 


* * 
Always be “out” to salesmen 
* * 


Be certain your drawing account is 
larger than the business warrants 


* * 
Don’t plan your work 
* * 


Be unfair to employees 
* * 


Neglect your business education 


Take two or three hours for lunch 


* * 
Be ill-tempered to everyone 
* * 
Be easily discouraged 
* * 
Never work overtime 
* x 
Be a confirmed pessimist 
* *% 
Be self-satisfied 
* * 


Travel only the beaten paths 
*% * 


Never boost your community 
* %* 


Ignore the appearance of your 
store 
* * 


Ignore the suggestions of success- 
ful men 


* %* 
Underrate your competitors 
* % 


Have distracting interests outside 
of your business 
* %* 


Be openly suspicious of everyone 
*% * 


Don’t use seasonable window dis- 
plays, nor change them very 
frequently 

* % 

Complicate everything with red 

tape 
* % 

Give “trade discounts” for the ask- 

ing 
* * 

Never permit your business to in- 

terfere with your pleasure 


* x 
Never use the “dealer helps” of 
manufacturers 
* * 


Have your store disorderly and un- 
clean 
* %* 
Ask every customer: 
want something”? 
* * 


Regard all promises lightly 
* %* 


“Do you 


Believe the public must come to - 
you 
* * 
If at first you don’t succeed, let it 
go at that. 
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BE THRIFTY = IT PAYS 


"If this account is paid in full by 
money will earn a rebate for you of $........ oo.. This 


is certainly a sensible, worth - while cash saving. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF IT IF YOU CAN. 


















YOUR CHARGE ACCOUNT 


harge accounts are to be 


that ¢' 
enerally understood tended this favor to a 


s and so we ex . 
CCOUNT Is OVERDUE! 


now request payment of 


It is & 
settled every thirty day’ 
THIS A 


WwW ingly» 
e, according! y 
Please co-operate . 


it promptly . 





Westwood Electric Com- 

pany, San Francisco, uses a 

series of collection letters 

that eliminates trouble with 
slow accounts 





We sent you a friendly reminder about it a few days ago; maybe you're more 
forgetful about such matters than we are 


If there is some good reason why you delay payment, we think you ought to tell 
us about it. 


TAKE NOTICE — IT WILL PAY YOU TO PAY UP WITHOUT COURT COSTS. 


ACT NOW=YOU OWE US ........ WE INSIST ON PAYMENT. 


COLLECT 


the Money 


and Keep the Customer 





YOU ARE MAKING A MISTAKE 
ABOUT YOUR ACCOUNT HERE 


But if everything is satisfactory this bill must be paid. 


WESTWOOD ELECTRIC CO. 


1608 Ocean Avenue, San Francisco, California. 








66 HE art of living is to collect what is owed you,” 
says a character in a recent novel. Certainly the 
ability to collect for merchandise sold on time- 

payments is important in the art of making an electrical 

hving. 
But in order to make the electrical living it is necessary 
to collect and still keep the good-will of the “collected.” 
E. M. Unmack of the Westwood Electric Company, 

San Francisco, California, solves his collection problem 

with a series of printed forms. To forestall trouble with 

long-term time payment accounts, a colored slip attached 
to each statement mailed to a customer says, “Be 

Thrifty—It Pays,” and then proceeds to show how it 

pays by offering a slight cash rebate for prompt payment. 

For actual failure to meet a payment a neat slip, pink, 
this time, is pasted to the bottom of the bill. It says: 


“YouR CHARGE ACCOUNT” 


It is generally understood that charge accounts are to be 
settled every thirty days and so we extended this favor to 
you. This account is overdue! 

We, accordingly, now request payment of jit promptly. 


Please co-operate. 

If this slip does not bring prompt response, a second 
notice follows at the end of a week. This is printed on 
blue paper and is somewhat more businesslike in tone. 
It runs: 


‘THis AccouNT Is Past Dup 


Accounts of this size are both troublesome and expensive, 
unless settled promptly. - 


If payment is made at once we will revoke this interest 
charge. It is easy to forget. 
SEND IT NOW.” 


Note the perfect courtesy of the little notice. The 
figuring of an interest charge on the overdue account 
and the offer to remit this on immediate payment brings 
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in the element of self-interest so important in securing 
payment. 

The third notice is still courteous in tone. It is printed 
on a white card—no slip, this, to be attached to a bill, but 
a more formal communication. It reads: 


“You ARE MAKING A MISTAKE ABOUT YOUR ACCOUNT H»RB 


We sent you a friendly reminder about it a few days ago; 


maybe you are more forgetful about such matters than we 
are. 


If there is some good reason why you must delay payment, 
we think you ought to tell us about it. But if everything is 
satisfactory this bill must be paid. 


Take notice—it will pay you to pay up without court costs. 
Act now. You owe us.... We insist on payment.” 


HE experience of the Westwood Electric Company 

indicates that there are fewer troubles with collec- 
tions with the short period contract. For one thing 
after one payment the purchaser has a greater investment 
at stake and is less inclined to endanger it by a failure 
to pay. Secondly, the contract is entered into in each 
case, of course, with an assumption of future ability to 
pay. The longer the time over which it expands, the 
more visissitudes of fortune to which it is exposed. The 
customer can usually see ahead for a three months period, 
but not always for ten months or a year. 

Furthermore, if only a small amount is involved in the 
payment on one household appliance, the family is apt to 
undertake other obligations at the same time. Every 
additional time payment contract running concurrently 
with that of the electric store does just so much to en- 
danger the payments. 

Therefore Mr. Unmack’s preference for the three- 
month arrangement. With ninety per cent of time con- 
tracts on this basis, there are very few cases of slow 
payment. 
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EFIXTURING— 
lO Save the Cups 


HE establishment of the best conditions for the 

child in the home and in the school is one of the 
main objects of the Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

Its program includes the study of the advocacy of health 
programs of various kinds designed to improve home and 


school methods and equipment. What more appropri- 
ate than that the question of light as it affects eyesight 
should be included among their ‘\bjects of study? 

So, at least, thought Clark Baker, Sr., chairman of the 
Lighting Bureau of the Commercial Section of the 
Pacific Coast Electrical Association for 1926-27. He had 
been sponsoring lighting talks before clubs throughout 
California and had secured permission to address the 
annual gathering of the State Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation on the subject. 

In his talk, he brought out the serious condition of 
- defective eyesight which prevails among the children of 
the public schools today and traced the injury to their 
vision directly to the unsatisfactory lighting conditions 
which are to be found in both home and schoolroom. 
His talk was illustrated by photographs which showed the 
effect of glare in the squinting faces of the schoolroom 
and of an incorrect illumination on the faces of children 
studying at home. Several of these illustrations appear 
on these pages. 

He pointed out the wrong conceptions which prevails 
today among the majority of home owners as to what 
constitutes a well lighted room. The first use of elec- 
tricity had been so little understood that the lights had 
been installed according to the same principles which had 
applied to less brilliant light centers, so that when an 
adequate amount of light was used, the result was an 
intolerable glare, offensive alike to the aesthetic and the 
physical senses. 

The reaction from this was an abandonment of the 
center-fixture system of lighting and the use of side 
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brackets and portable lamps, reducing the general illumi- 
nation of the room, but concentrating the light on certain 
points where it was desired. The average home of today 
is in this stage of the art—and very serious some of its 
effects are on the eyes of the children who read or study 
under such conditions. 

Mr. Baker showed by actual photographs how reading 
under a table lamp with the rest of the room in compar- 
ative darkness tended to bring wrinkles in the forehead 
and shadows under the eyes, whereas the same subject 
at work in a room where the lighting approximated as 
nearly as possible daylight conditions, could read without 
any such signs of fatigue. 

Parents complain of homework largely because the 
child shows signs of strain, whereas in many cases this 
strain is entirely due to unsatisfactory lighting conditions 
in the home. 

When this fact really became clear to parents and 
teachers—and Mr. Baker made it clear in his talk without 
shadow of a doubt, there was no hesitation about adopt- 
ing as one of the major objects of study for the coming 
year the consideration of means for safeguarding the 
eyesight of the school child. 


R. BAKER, for this year, is chairman of the edu- 

cational lighting committee of the P.C.E.A.; acting 
under G. H. P. Dellman, the 1927-28 chairman of the 
Lighting Bureau. His program calls for extensive-con- 
tact with the Parent-Teachers’ Associations of the state, 
reaching the school through the home and the home 
through the school. The most impressive of the pictures 
showing what poor illumination can do in injuring eye- 
sight, have been made into slides and will be used in 
talks. They have also been printed in pamphlets which 
will go into every home where there are children of 
school age. 
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California 
Makes Good 
Lighting in the 
Home the 
Object of a 
Parent- 
Teacher 
Campaign 





Bi harmful 


condition causes 
the strain in 
the eyes 

of these boys... 





Pictures tell the story of poor or inadequate light- 
ing in the school and at home better than words 
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The Weather 
Today: Business is Good 
Tomorrow: Fair and 
Warmer. 
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Washer Jinx Is No 
More In Florida 


Properties of the Florida Power and 
Light Company Campaign 275 
Automatics a Month 


Serving approximately 30,000 resi- 
dential customers in Florida, the 
Florida Power and Light Com- 
pany and its twenty-four properties 
has sold 275 “Automatic” washing 
machines in a single month of sales 
activity. Florida has thus answered 
the question “Can Washers be sold in 
volume in the South?” 

Washers were sold on terms of $6 
down, the balance $8.50 per month. 
$90 was the cash price per washer. 
$99.50 was the time-payment price. 
Employees not employed by the com- 
pany sales department were given 
bonuses for washer leads, and a sales 
school was conducted in each prop- 
erty preceding the drive. Much 
credit is due division merchandise 
sales managers J. H. Keele, R. E. 
Turner, James W. West and W. M. 
Atwater for their efforts in behalf of 
the campaign. B. C. Schultz, sales- 
man for the St. Augustine division, 
comes in for praise also. Mr. Schultz 
sold 21 washers on 21 demonstrations. 

The company attributes its success 
in overcoming an enigma to: 

1. A practical plan. 

2. A smoothly functioning sales 





organization. 

3. Close co-operation with the 
manufacturer. 
Dallas Power and Light 


Features Electric Radio 


Texas Company Pushed Socket Power 
Receivers as Major Sales Item 
for Month 


The Dallas Power and Light Com- 
pany of Dallas, Texas, featured elec- 
tric radio receivers and socket power 
devices as a major item late in 1927, 
calling particular attention of its 
customers to the electric phonograph 
pick-up devices with which many of 
its sets are equipped. 
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Untangled! 
Cora M. Conklin’s Gainaday 


Demonstration Idea Wins 
Prize—and Orders 


“When spectators ask me, 
‘does the washing machine 
tangle the clothes,’” says Cora 
M. Conklin of Warren, Ohio, 
“T tell them: 


“TI can prove to you that it 
does not tangle but untangle. 

“Here’s the way I do it: 
First I take three towels, wet 
them in the washer and then 
take them out and wring them 
dry. Next I start them through 
the wringer to hold them fast 
and braid them together. 


“Then I release them from 
the wringer, place them in the 
washer again and exactly one 
minute later remove them one 
by one—untangled. 


“Try it. It is a convincing 
demonstration stunt.” 











Smeck Wins J. C. Burns 
Washer Contest 


George Ader Takes First Prize in 
Manager’s Division 


Clayton Smeck has captured first 
prize of $50 in a “Spinner” washer 
sales contest conducted by Judson C. 
Burns, Inc., Philadelphia specialty 
organization, selling 19 washers in a 
single month with an average down- 
payment of $22. Charles Sterner 
took second prize of $25 with 17 
machines to his credit, E. J. McLeer 
finished third for a $20 award and 
P. DiAugtstine took fourth prize 
of $15. 

In the store manager’s division 
George Ader took first prize of $25, 
selling 22 appliances, average down- 
payment $62.50. Joe Bader finished 
second with 19 and an average of $67 
down. James McConnell secured the 
highest average down-payment of 





$82 in his store. 








Woman Is Western 


Washer Wonder 


Bessie Anderson of Bakerfield, Cal., 
Sold 18 Appliances in Two 
Months 


The San Joaquin Valley, out in 
California, boasts about Mrs. Bessie 
Anderson’s prowess as an “Easy” 
washer saleslady. In a recent sales 
campaign Mr. Anderson of the Easy 
Housekeeping Shop, Bakersfield, sold 
18 washers in two months, beating all 
male contenders in the Valley. Mrs. 
Mabel Dietz in Kalamazoo, Mich., is 
another star saleslady in the same 
business. She sold 12 machines out 
of 15 demonstrations last month. 

Fred B. Porter at Richmond, Ind., 


‘sold five “Easys” in two days at the 


county fair. 





85 Refrigerators to Four 
Apartment Houses 


Rex Cole, Inc. is Concentrating On 
Large, “On the Top” 
Installations 


Rex Cole, Inc., New York City, 
has sold 85 G.E. Refrigerators in the 
past couple of weeks to four apart- 
ment buildings. 33 went to the 
Hastings Court, Elmhurst, L. I:; 24 
were installed at 302 W. Sixth Street ; 
12 are in service at 57 Pondfield 
Road, Bronx, and 16 are connected in 
a building in Bronxville, N. Y. 





900 Cleaners Go By the 
Board in a Week at 


Ludwig Baumann’s 


Harry S. Conn, Buyer for the Depart- 
ment Store’s Housefurnishing 
Department Supervises Sales 


Ludwig Baumann & Company, 
New York City department store, 
sold 900 “Eureka” cleaners during a 
single week sale recently put over by 
Harry S. Conn, buyer of the store’s 
housefurnishing department. 
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Georgia Power Sells 398 Radios in 15 Days 


Atlanta Utility Drive Reaches Total 
of $55,720 in A.C. Sets 


What is claimed to be the first 
central station merchandising cam- 
paign ever conducted with a.c. radio 
sets as the campaigned appliance has 
just been completed by the Georgia 
Power Company of Atlanta and affili- 
ated companies. 398 “Atwater-Kent” 
receivers were sold, representing 
$55,720 at retail, in a 15-day drive, 
fully 80 per cent of them being 
equipped for a.c. operation. 

Working on a 20 per cent down- 
payment basis in Atlanta and 10 per 
cent outside the city in other towns 
salesmen for the company contested 
for $700 in cash sales prizes. In the 
districts outside of the city of Atlanta, 
Ist prize of $150 was awarded to the 
Panola district, C. H. Carpenter, 


superintendent. 2nd prize, $100, 
went to Douglasville, W. E. Hewitt, 
superintendent. 3rd_ prize, $75, 
McDonough, F. C. Wilson. 4th 
prize, $50, Carrollton, T. W. Wilson. 
Sth prize, $25, Eastman, H. L. Boyd. 

In Atlanta a prize of $15 went to 
R. W. Harris, main store manager 
who first exceeded his quota. $75 
went to R. W. Harris for best per 
cent of quota. $50 went to W. J. 
Scudder, manager of the Peachtree 
store who sold second best number of 
sets. $100 went to Mr. Buckhead, 
leading individual salesman in the 
Peachtree store. $50 prize for all 
salesmen of leading stores also went 
to the Peachtree boys who work ex- 
clusively in the city. 








Luminaires Going Over 
in Elmira 


Elmira, Water, Light is Campaigning 
Residential Lighting on 
“Free Trial” Basis 


A crew of four men sent to the 
Elmira Water, Light and Railroad 
Company of Elmira, N. Y., by the 
L. B. Michaels Company of Pitts- 
burgh, is busily engaged in putting 
over a residential lighting campaign 
which is keeping company fitters 
hustling to keep pace. 

Fixtures are being installed on a 
“free trial” basis in Elmira and the 
company reports a fine response to 
its full page advertising and street 
car ads with a very small number 
of removals after trials. 


5 Out of 15 Buy Ranges 


Fifteen electric range prospects in 
Ravenna, Ohio, were invited to a 
range demonstration at the National 
Electric Power Company’s office last 
month by Miss Allene Burns of Lan- 
ders, Frary and Clark. Miss Burns 
believes the small number of women 
invited made five sales possible. 
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Gladstone Bags for 
High Washer Men 


Eight Maytag Salesmen Hit High 
Score in Six Months Contest 


Winners of Gladstone traveling 
bags in Maytag’s recent divisional 
washer sales contest are Philip 
Laurenzi, R. L. Waldron, John A. 
Miller, John W. Fellinger, Arthur 
Bradshaw, Joseph Kozdeba, John 
Atcachunas. In Division A, Remick, 
Savino and Battaglini tied for high 
score and they will fight it out next 
month. 

Waldron and Fellinger each aver- 
aged a washer sale every working 
day for the six months from March 
to August, 1927. 


Portland Wins Washer Contest 


The Portland Easy Washer De- 
partment of Cumberland County 
Power and Light, Portland, Maine, 
has just won a large silver cup of- 
fered by the Syracuse Washing Ma- 
chine Corporation to the winner of a 
contest with the Utility Company at 
Youngstown, Ohio. This is the sec- 
ond cup contest won by Portland. 





iets 


54,162 Lamps Sold 
In Maine Campaign 


Harry Newcombe Sold 619 Cartons 
for Cumberland County Power 
and Light 


Sixty-seven per cent of all incan- 
descent lamps sold in the Cumberland 
County Power and Light Company’s 
recent drive, just over, were sold by 
employees not ordinarily members of 
the sales staff. Total sales, 54,162, 
and of these 36,442 lamps were sold 
by operating employees working on 
a straight commission basis. 

Harry Newcombe sold 619 cartons, 
winning first sales .contest prize. 
Clarence Emery of Portland won 
second prize with 594 cartons. Ralph 
Irish, also of Portland, Maine, took 
third with a total of 476 cartons. In 
Portland sales totaled 24,858. Bidde- 
ford, 5,657. Westbrook, 5,061. San- 
ford, 4,181. Old Orchard, 894. 
Kennebunk, 637. Ogunquit, 618. 
York, 132. The highest average per 
meter was attained in Westbrook with 
an average of 1.79 lamps per meter. 





Hoover Training Virginia 
Power Salesmen 


Sales School Set Up in Norfolk to 
Train Suction Cleaner Crew 


A class in salesmanship and sales 
physiology is being formed by 
McNelis, Hoover Cleaner sales man- 
ager for the city of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, open to the employees of the 
Virginia Electric and Power Com- 
pany and the Hoover Company. The 
classes meet every Thursday night at 
8 o'clock. 

E. L. Bell of the Virginia Power 
and Light Company’s Roanoke sales- 
office is now connected with the 
Frigidaire refrigerator sales organi- 
zation in Wilmington, N. C. 


Christmas Lights for K. C. 


Kansas City campaigned Christmas 
outdoor lighting in December and 
$1,000 was awarded to residences and 
stores by the Kansas City Electric 


Club. 
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“AP-EL”—an electrical assocta- 
tion operating in the vicinity of the 
French capital promotes the sale 
of appliances for the dealer and 1s 
supported by the utility 


pany shall enter the field of merchandising is one 
which is of considerable present-day interest in 
France. The post-war impetus toward the development 
of national water power which was a feature of the re- 
construction period throughout Europe also was felt in 
France and although the program was never carried out, 
still the French companies have developed at a more 
rapid rate than their market and are today looking to 
the domestic con- 
sumer as an im- 
portant factor in 
load _ building. 
The national 
tendency is to- 
ward the devel- 
opment of the 
small shop as 
the channel of 
trade and in 


r NHE question of whether or not the power com- 
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dising of electrical equipment has been done by small 
dealers. This situation prevailed in the period just fol- 
lowing the war, when the power companies began to 
feel the need of expansion and to test results. They 
felt that the situation was not altogether satisfactory for 
several reasons. 

On the one hand there was a great need for education 
of the public and an opportunity to develop the house- 
hold consumption of electricity such as had never ex- 
isted before and on the other there was an obvious lack 
of resources and of facilities for concerted action on the 
part of the dealers. The French housewife was thrown 
on her own resources to a greater extent than ever be- 
fore, owing to the expense and scarcity of domestic 
help and was for the first time really interested in labor 
saving devices. 

At the same time, there was a conservative reluctance 
to overcome in respect to innovations combined with a 
long standing belief that electricity was expensive and 
could not be afforded on a reduced income. The actual 
wiring ifi the home was frequently inadequate to carry 
even a small appliance load—and, due to the complete 
lack of regulation in the contracting field and the over 
emphasis on price, much of the new wiring being done 





80,000 French housewives visited the Home Electrical recently displayed by “AP-EL.” 
These are two of the rooms in the electrical exhibit. 
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was on the same inadequate scale. It is a not infre- 
quent experience of Americans in France, who have 
brought some of their smaller household conveniences 
with them, to find, for instance, that it is necessary to 
put out all the lights in the house before using the elec- 
tric waffle iron! 

The answer of the power companies in the neighbor- 
hood of Paris to this situation was the institution of a 
common promotional organization The Société pour le 
Developpement des Applications de L’Electricité or 
briefly “AP-EL” for the 
advancement of the use of 
electricity in the home. 
The central stations of 
Paris itself operate under 
a concession which does 
not permit them to sell 
appliances, hence their ef- 
forts have been confined 
to a campaign of educa- 
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En feur absence. entxons vite et admitons comment....... 


There has been some talk of calling upon manufacturers and the retail branch of 
the electrical industry to bear a share of the burden, but it is felt that this might 
endanger the impartiality of the organization and detract from its standing. 

This is the more important because the work of the bureau is based on the certifi- 
cation of good quality equipment and the advertisement of the trademark “AP-EL” 
as a sign of reliability. Standards to which appliances must conform to be accepted 
have been adopted and a testing laboratory established to which manufacturers may 
If the appliance passes the test, the manu- 
facturer is authorized to append the small metal trade mark “AP-EL” to the article 
and to use the name in advertising. The AP-EL bureau also advertises, both its 
ewn function and trade mark and also the approved appliances, issuing pamphlets 


submit their equipment for approval. 






FOURTH— 
of a series of articles about 
European merchandising trends, 
by Clotilde Grunsky, Pacific 
Coast Editor of Electrical Mer- 
chandising. 


Photos by Galloway 
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tion. Elsewhere in France the tendency 
has been for the power company to a 
greater or less extent to enter the mer- 
chandising field. 


P-EL is supported entirely by dona- 

tions from power companies, orig- 
inally only those in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Paris participating. More recently 
the idea has extended to other parts of 
France and central stations from other 
districts are participating in all or part 
of its activities. Last year the expense 
of the organization was in the neighbor- 
hood of 500,000 francs. 
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and booklets on different fields of electrical application in 
which the approved apparatus is described and also a 
catalog with manufacturers’ names and retail prices 
given. 

No charge is made to the manufacturer for the ex- 
amination or for the issuance of the certificate of ac- 
ceptance. The small metal tags bearing the trade mark 
he purchases at a nominal fee. A large number of the 
better manufacturers have welcomed this service and 
although it is not yet universally accepted, it is felt that 
it is becoming increasingly well known to the public who 
will learn to insist on this guarantee. 

One or two manufacturers of inferior goods have de- 
fied their rejection by the organization and are selling 


on the basis of price alone, but on the other hand in- 


order to meet organized competition have greatly 
improved their product. The post war stringency of 
the household budget has increased the French tendency 
toward economical buying and made this type of propa- 
ganda increasingly important. 


HE requirements with which an apparatus must 

comply to insure approval are based in general on 
sturdy construction and ease of operation, with perfect 
insulation, economical operation and simplicity in the 
case of needed repairs. This last item is one of im- 
portance, particularly as the French attitude in the past 
toward the obligation of the manufacturer in the. repair 
of defective appliances has been much more lax than is 
accepted in America and also because the dealer has not 
always had facilities for repair work. 

The difficulty of maintaining appliances in working 
order has been one of the limiting factors in the build- 
ing of domestic load, but the situation in this regard is 
now rapidly improving. In addition to the general rules, 
specific regulations applying to inner and outer construc- 
tion and operating characteristics are laid down for each 
class of appliance and are furnished by the society in 
published form. Foreign made appliances are admitted, 
although the preference is given to those with branches 
on French soil. 

AP-EL operates several showrooms in Paris and one 
or two in other sections of France where they co-oper- 
ate with the individual power company. In these, 
samples of the approved apparatus are shown and dem- 
onstrated in attractive surroundings and, in general, elec- 
trical information is imparted to the trade and to the 
public. 

One of the principal functions of the bureau 1s to 
develop the interest and to encourage the electrical 
dealer in selling of the better class of equipment. To- 
ward this end a class of affiliate membership for dealers 
has been instituted and some 250 merchants in Paris 
alone have taken advantage of the privileges allowed. 
No charge is made for this membership, but the dealer 
must guarantee to handle and to push AP-EL certified 
appliances. In return he is furnished with literature 
from time to time offering him valuable material to be 
used as a basis for selling and also is given the privilege 
of purchasing AP-EL posters, pamphlets and other 
sales material for distribution to his customers. 

Technical meetings of the associated dealers are held 
from time to time under the auspices of AP-EL, at 
which sales problems are discussed and solved. The 
display room serves the purpose in the first place of at- 
tracting merchants not yet affiliated and secondly of 
serving as a perpetual demonstration to which the dealer 
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who is a member may refer his customers. This makes 
it unnecessary for the dealer to carry a large stock as 
he can refer his prospect to the AP-EL office to see 
equipment in which he is interested. If the sale is 
made, the dealer is allowed the commission exactly as 
though it were consumated on his own premises. 

In addition there is a continuous stream of visitors to 
the AP-EL offices who come of their own initiative. 
The main display room on the Rue Lafayette has regu- 
larly from 40 to 50 visitors in an afternoon, each of them 
requiring personal attention. No effort is made to sell, 
as there is no wish to compete with dealers. 

Where the customer asks for a specific article, how- 
ever, he is allowed to make the purchase, the profit from 
such sales being distributed at the end of the year among 
all affiliated dealers in proportion to the amount of cer- 
tified appliances they have sold in that period in their 
stores. 

At the annual household fair which is a regular 
event of the Paris year, AP-EL displayed a model 
electrical home which was a center of much interest. 
It was of metal construction erected under the super- 
vision of a well-known architect and showed the possi- 
bilities of supplying electricity to the régime of a French 
household. The American home which was the gift of 
American manufacturers at the same exhibit did much to 
further the same idea. 

Outside of Paris the power companies have adopted 
various methods of applying the AP-EL service, most 
of them, however, making extensive use of the litera- 
ture for distribution to their clientele. Displays have 
been made at fairs, demonstrations and permanent ex- 
hibits established at company offices, articles inserted in 
local papers and lectures given in schools. One company 
has established schools for housewives in the use of 
household equipment which has proved very popular. 

This is the cooking school idea applied to other house- 
hold tasks and offers an opportunity to get over the 
necessary lessons in elementary wiring requirement as 
well as the necessity for choosing articles on the basis of 
quality rather than price. 


ORE than one power company has actively entered 
the field of electrical merchandising, sending men 
into the field, as well as encouraging the sale of appliances 
in company offices by special bonuses and commissions. 
Appliance are sold for cash and on credit, where the 
reputation of the purchaser justifies that arrangement. 
The difficulty of instituting a time payment plan occa- 
sioned by the French law which gives title to the pur- 
chaser on delivery of the article is evaded by a system 
of “renting” appliances, the rent to be applied on the 
purchase price if the article is later bought. This ar- 
rangement is allowed in the case of water heaters, 
vacuum cleaners and motors, but in practice it is con- 
fined largely to vacuum cleaners. 

Reports are made by the various power companies co- 
operating with AP-EL in these activities, all of which 
show a tremendous increase in domestic load during the 
years the bureau has been in operation. More important 
even than the increase in the number of domestic sub- 
scribers, which in some cases has more than quadrupled 
in a three year period, has been the greater intensity of 
the use per home. In 1923, the consumption per sub- 
scriber was an average of 95 kw.-hr. In 1925 this had 
risen to 237, and, under more favorable rates and in- 
creased publicity, it is still going up. 
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Fourteen switches con- 





trol the lighting im 
this miniature electric 
home constructed to 
the scale of one inch 
to the foot by the dis- 
play advertising — sec- 
tion of the Central 
Hudson Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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A demonstrator standing be- 
side the model controls the 
ceiling lights in any of the 
rooms or wall brackets and 
portable lamps in the living 
and dining rooms. A click 
of a switch—modern lighting 
| is demonstrated room after 
“i room. 
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The home is not only a 
model of residence lighting 
but is fully equipped with 
modern appliances. Washer, 
ironer and water heater may 
be found in the laundry. And 
in the kitchen is a miniature 
range, refrigerator and dish- 
washer. The living room 1s 
complete even to an all-elec- 
tric radio receiver. 
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Central Hudson has used its display to sell better residence 
lighting by exhibiting it at shows and in its salesrooms 
and has also used it, automatically controlled, in window 
displays. The Narragensett Electric Lighting Company. 
which “borrowed” the display for the recent Providence, 
R. I., electric show found it to be “the outstanding fea- 
ture of the show.” 





H. N. Smith of the Syracuse Electric League, who also 
used the display in Syracuse, N. Y., writes, “We were 
amased at the number of people passing through our 
exhibit who would gather at the Electric Leaque booth to 
admire your miniature home.” 
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Eureka announces another wonderful 
new convenience—the Auto Cleaner— 
for scores of special cleaning purposes 
in home, garage and business. 


In suction and in cleaning power the 
Eureka Auto Cleaner is identical with 
the famous Model 10—with the same 
simplicity of design, equally rugged 
construction, and the same amazing 
vacuum (19” water lift). 


Yet the Eureka Auto Cleaner is won- 
derfully light and compact. It cleans 
wherever an electric cord will go—up- 
stairs and down, indoors and out, in 
autos, attics, basements, clothes closets, 
store display counters and show win- 
dows, shelves and cabinets. 


This many-purpose Eureka opens 
to dealers a large and profitable new 
market. Garage and filling station 
proprietors will instantly see in its use 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER 


an opportunity for profitable, business- 
winning service. It will find countless 
uses in hotels and other business 
establishments. 


Its convenience features will quickly 
appeal to thousands of women. They 
will want, and buy, the Eureka Auto 
Cleaner as an extra cleaner for tasks 
now handled by more laborious and 
less effective means. 


Model 10—the new improved stand- 
ard Eureka—has already taken the 
country by storm. On its heels comes 
this new Eureka product, with its new 
market and new profit possibilities. The 
Eureka franchise today is at a higher 
peak of value than ever before. 


If you are interested in the dealer 
opportunities offered by this franchise, 
write or wire for an interview with the 
nearest district manager. 


COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario. 


Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher Street, 


London, W. C. 1, England; 58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia 








HANDY COMPANION TO THE GREAT MODEL 10 
EUREKA — SCORES OF SPECIAL USES —A BRAND 
NEW MARKET FOR EUREKA DEALERS _ =. 
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Complete 
With 
Attachments 


Specially designed dust-bag, special 
handle and carrying strap, switch 
mounted on handle, 4-foot hose and 
cleaning attachments, including new 
long-haired brush specially adapted to 
cleaning fabrics. 
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HAT’S the kind of mathematics you get when you sell the 
New Sunnysuds. 


It takes the “resistance” out of sales resistance—leaving sales, 
which mean profit. 


Why—because the Sunnysuds has every feature women want. 


It is beautiful, with harmonious design and splendor of silver grey 
duco and nickel. 


It washes—cleaner, quicker-—with less wear on clothes. 


It is convenient—safe--easy to operate—easily drained—easily 
cleaned. 


It presents the last word in utility and attractiveness combined, 
and women like it. 


The way it has increased our business and the business of dealers 
who sell it is almost beyond belief. 


Are you getting your share?—if not, write for full particulars. 


SUNNY LINE APPLIANCES, INC., Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Factory: ONWARD MFG. CO., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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The New Home of 


New Orleans 


Pustic 


S Cru1ce 


Good lighting plays an impor- 
tant part in the decoration of 
the utility’s new appliance show- 
room. 
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The new building of the New Orleans Public Service Company at 
317 Baronne Street, New Orleans, Louisiana, contains these excellent 
appliance showrooms. Note the extensive use of portable lamps in 
conjunction with indirect lighting. Large appliances may be seen on 
display in the large photo. Small table appliances are in the cases 
at the left. 
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Another Approach to 


| Lhe CANVASSING Problem 


likes. Even hardened salesmen feel more secure 
if it is possible for them to approach people who 
are known to be more or less receptive. 

The feeling of confidence inspired by a prospect’s 
cheery “Oh, I expected you some day this week,” in- 
stead of the frigid reception accorded to salesmen in 
general, gives rise to a grand and glorious feeling con- 
ducive to appliance sales. 

Obtaining salesmen who have the necessary experience 
to sell appliances house-to-house is a difficult job for the 
merchandiser. Such men must be good and must posses 
confidence that comes only from long experience. The 
principal difference between a good cold canvass man and 
one who fails utterly to make good in this field lies 
chiefly in the experienced man’s ability to create an open- 
ing; his ability to make the most of every approach. 
Beyond this mastery of approach the failure at outside 
selling is often as good a man as his successful brother. 


Tits a sting in cold canvassing that nobody 


HE Minnesota Power and Light Company of 

Duluth has put over one of the most profitable out- 
side selling campaigns in its history by organizing a serv- 
ice-sales corps of ten men, equipping these men with 
tools necessary to make minor repairs on electrical ap- 
pliances and then by creating a demand for the services 
of these men by advertising “appliance repair service” to 
meter users on its lines. 

The ten men called on 2,142 of Duluth’s meter users, 
sold $3,046 worth of kitchen lighting fixtures and 
secured 147 washing machine and 117 cleaner prospects. 
Four of these men interviewed 873 housewives, sold 
$862 worth of lighting fix- 
tures and electrical appliances 
and secured leads for major 
appliance salesmen of sixty- 
one washer and cleaner pros- 
pects. Since the inauguration 
of the plan the department has 
averaged $3,600 in appliance 
sales each month. 

These men were organized 
in groups of three under the 
supervision of a crew mana- 
ger. Each man went through 
a two-day period of training 
in the technique of making 
minor appliance repairs, ad- 
justing and oiling, selling and 
installing kitchen lighting units 
and waffle irons, toasters and 
percolators. The groups op- 
erated from small delivery 
cars each of which carried a 
step-ladder, minor appliances, 
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The repair kit used by the service-salesmen of 
the Minnesota Power & Light Company. These 
men sell $3,600 worth of appliances each month. 


incandescent lamps, a coil of portable cord and so forth. 

Four days before a street is canvassed every resident 
receives a letter which calls attention to the coming call 
of the “Utility Man,” asking that appliances to be re- 
paired without charge be noted on the back of the letter 
and shown to the employee upon his arrival. This 
“breaks the ice” for the service-salesman who proceeds 
in a businesslike way to make whatever small repairs 
he can and to oil electrical motors and bearings of major 
appliances. Fifty per cent of the homes visited required 
one or more minor service jobs. 

Next he proceeds to fill out a “prospect card” on which 
he notes any appliances the customer contemplates buy- 
ing in the future. The visit is concluded by an examina- 
tion of the kitchen lighting system. Thirty-four per 
cent of the housewives whose kitchens have been found 
to be incorrectly lighted have purchased new lighting 
units from these men, retailing at $5.95 per installation. 
These units are carried in the service-sales car and are’ 
installed when sold. Each man is equipped with a kit 
containing pliers, screwdrivers, test lamp and socket, 
friction tape, linen thread, scissors, oil, petroleum grease, 
fuses and extension plugs, small pipe wrench and a light 
hammer. Appliances requiring major repairs are taken 
back to the store, a receipt given to the customer and a 
reasonable charge made. Work is accepted on this basis 
when appliances require replacement parts. Major ap- 
pliance leads are followed by a regular sales force main- 
tained by the company. 

Each of these men are receiving straight salaries and 
sales commission, and ordinarily receive about $150 
per month for their services. Their work has produced 
a worth-while addition to the 
kw.-hr. load for the company. 

Sales expenses are kept low. 
Each of these men averages 
8.3 interviews per day and has 
in the past few months ob- 
tained signed orders in 2.24 
per cent of the number of calls 
made in residential sections. 

Public relations are con- 
stantly being improved, for 
this service is keeping the dis- 
trict’s electrical appliances. in 
order and it is the company’s 
intention to make this plan a 
year round institution because 
of its success merely from this 
angle. 

Selling as by this method is 
profitable because it establishes 
the best basis for any sale— 
a service rendered by the com- 
pany to the customer. 
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has always served the wiring con- 
tractor. * * * And although no 

articles on the technical side of the wiring 
| business are now being published in this 

magazine, it serves him still. * * * 
The sales-minded men in this industry 
must take up the question of rewiring 
nearly eighteen million homes to a condi- 
tion of some adequacy. And Electrical 
Merchandising is the magazine of these 
sales-minded men. * * * In promoting 
the rewiring of homes; in “spotlighting the 
outlet,” we are creating markets for an 
immense amount of business in the wiring 
field as well as creating better markets for 
appliances and greater use of those devices 
already sold. 
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Because 


AN, we are told, is a reasoning animal. This 
M may be true until he goes into merchandising— 
there reason seems to leave him. 

Take the matter of “special sales,” for example. The 
University of Nebraska recently atempted to find out 
why merchants hold special sales. Two hundred and 
forty-two stores were examined in Lincoln and Omaha, 
ranging from tire shops to department stores. The 
investigators were unable to find any better reason why 
these merchants hold special sales than the childish one— 
“because.” 

Some of them professed to hold sales to clear out 
seasonal purchases, which is legitimate enough, but in 
Lincoln sixty per cent of the store keepers admitted they 
held such sales “because their competitors did”; they 
could unearth no fact or figure to prove such sales profit- 
able: forty would not even admit that the sacrifice re- 
sulted in bringing to the store a single new customer. 

In the electrical trade, and especially in the central- 
station division of this trade, campaigns and “activities”’ 
—in other words, special sales—are a monthly habit. 


Why? 


Because! 


HE advocate of the special sale can sometimes, but 

not often, point with pride to a certain definite and 
seemingly profitable result, but he cannot say what result 
would have accrued had he employed equal energy on 
straight merchandising—he cannot say what price he pays 
in intra-trade animus by his special offer of no down pay- 
ment, no interest charge on deferred payments, a free 
sack of flour, a free cook book, a free wire brush, a 
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white enameled Dutch clock, six cups and saucers, puzzle 
prizes and other catch-sucker inducements which have 
featured some recent special sales activities. 

The other day, the commercial manager of a large and 
progressive lighting company deplored the fact that he 
still had to sell washing machines on the free-trial basis. 
There is no more need of a free trial on washing ma- 
chines, he declared, than for a free trial on a suit of 
B.V.D.’s; nevertheless, having started the vicious prac- 
tice he had not the gumption to stop it. 


Why? 
Because! 


In spite of the fact that other merchants hold special 
sales for no reason at all, it would seem that an industry 
in which the saturation of slide rules is as near unity as 
it is in the electrical business, should be guided in some 
small measure by facts and figures. Maybe this is too 
much to expect, but at least let us be guided by some 
other reason than just— 


Because! 





Another Task for the W omen’s 
Committee 


HE Women’s Committee of the N.E.L.A. has 

done excellent work in bringing together the 

women employees of the central station industry. 
In some sections of the country it has brought the wives 
of the men employees into the picture, teaching them to 
realize that their own personal success was bound up 
with the success and progress of the electrical industry. 
With the nationwide co-operation of the electrical group 
and the women’s clubs in the survey of American home 
conditions, the sympathy of the feminine half of the 
general public has been enlisted. 

Where do the women of the merchandising end come 
in? There are many of them among the contractor- 
dealer group and in the ranks of the other merchandising 
units which are selling electrical goods. They are sales- 
women on the floor, they are house to house canvassers, 
they are demonstrators, they are partners in the busi- 
ness. 

The women in this field rank perhaps even a little 
higher as far as executive responsibility goes than those 
in any other branch of the electrical industry. They 
are so much interested, many of them that they belong 
with their husbands to the men’s organization of Elec- 
tragists and are regular attendants at local meetings and 
conventions. Except in very few instances, however, 
they have no contact with the women in the other lines 
of electrical activity. 

This means a loss to the women of the merchandising 
field—and it means a loss to the Women’s Committee as 
well. Here is a group whose interest and initiative the 
entire industry needs. 
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Easier Credit Has Leveled Out 
Buying Peaks 


N FORMER times, when most merchandise was sold 

for cash, the biggest sales day of the week was always 
“pay-day,” and that, usually, was on Saturday. But 
now, since more people buy on credit, the purchasing 
has actually shifted to the early part of the week, Satur- 
day retaining mostly cash-sales volume. 

While a lot of credit sales are also reported on Satur- 
days, yet the charts prepared by the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Credit Exchange which has made a study of this chang- 
ing trend, show that the credit buying days have shifted 
to Friday, Thursday, Wednesday, Tuesday, and even to 
Monday. 

Another interesting conclusion reached after a study 
of other similar charts is that people do not now wait 
until the last day before a holiday to make their pur- 
chases. The liberal extension of credit facilities enables 
them to buy earlier. Thus, in the case of a big Pitts- 
burgh department store, the credit peak for Christmas 
business was reached on the eighteenth of December. 
From then on, until Christmas, credit sales actually 
slumped. 

* * * 


A Plea for Realism 


NYONE who looks through the general run of elec- 
Ace appliance “ads” and is familiar with actual 
home conditions is impressed by the fact that 
although the stage setting of “ads” is fairly true-to-life, 
the “cast” is far from so. Where is the beruffled and 
manicured young flapper of the magazine page? In real 
life she is quite apt to be a comfortable-looking, middle- 
aged woman ; wise in the ways of cooking; not very well 
off or very well dressed. 

In the interest of realism and veracity might it not be 
worth while some time to include one of these real 
women in appliance advertisements? After all her testi- 
mony might mean more to fellow housekeepers than that 
of the most attractive model in the illustrating artist’s 
studio. 

* *K *K * 


Dishpans and a $40 Loss 


ND the Lord spake unto Moses and said, “It doesn’t 
Az so darn much difference what kind of a tack 
it is, but it makes a lot of difference who sits 

on it.” 

For example, at the recent Twenty-eight Congress 
of the National Retail Hardware Association, both the 
committee on “The New Competition” and the presi- 
dent’s address contained bitter reference to electric utili- 
ties’ “price cutting,” “giving premiums to induce trade” 
and other “unfair practices,” which practices were later 
commented upon from the floor with the recommenda- 
tion that “something ought to be done about it.” 
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Hditors Seelt 


Yet in the same issue of their official organ which 
carried these criticisms, the editor commends the sales 
stunt of a hardware retailer who bought two hundred dish 
pans “specially priced by the manufacturer” at thirty 
cents each and sold them for a dime apiece, netting him- 
self a loss of forty dollars in addition to the labor in- 
volved. “What other method of advertising could he 
have used to bring two hundred people into his place at 
such a cost ?” asks the editor. 

From which we gather that it is “advertising” when 
a hardware man price-cuts to get more people into his 
store, but it is “unfair practice” when the utility price- 
cuts to get more customers on its lines. 
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Bulk of Nation’s Business Done 
by Small Concerns 


De: the conspicuous part played by large- 


scale enterprise in American economic life, the 

bulk of business of all kinds is still being carried 
on by relatively small concerns. Even in manufacturing, 
where large-scale production is the dominant factor as 
measured by output and number of employees, the mod- 
erate-sized plant remains the typical unit, according to 
the National Industrial Conference Board. 

While the growth of large-scale business has been most 
notable in manufacturing, nearly three-fourths of all 
manufacturing plants in 1923 employed only 20 wage 
earners or less each, and about two-thirds of all plants 
produced goods not exceeding $100,000 in value each 
during the year. The dominant part played by large- 
scale production, however, can be appraised by the fact 
that, on basis of 1925 data, it takes only about one-third 
in number of all manufacturing plants to turn out nine- 
tenths, in value, of all products; and that this one-third 
of all plants employs nearly nine-tenths of all wage 
earners in the industry. 

While thus a factory employing 1,000 wage earners 
may be more important than 100 employing ten workers 
each, significance is attached by the Conference Board to 
the fact that the large and the small concerns can and 
do exist side by side and in a highly competitive market. 

In trade, smaller units not only predominate but also 
handle the bulk of the business, the board finds. In spite 
of the rapid growth of chain stores, department stores 
and mail order houses, these groups combined are re- 
ported to be handling only about 30 per cent of the total 
retail business. 

Taking manufacturing, mining and trade combined, the 
average number employed per concern is estimated by 
the Conference Board at ten persons, the average in 
manufacturing being 44.7, in the wholesale trade from 14 
to 15, and in retail establishments from five to six. In 
addition to the distinct groups of manufacturing and 
trading concerns, there is a multitude of small enterprises 
of mixed functions, classified in the census as “hand and 
neighborhood industries,” conducted by the owner and 
one or two helpers. 
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There ls Money for Electrical Men Who Will 


WO generations ago 
people were afraid 
of fresh air. They 


not only slept, as they 
lived, in closed rooms, but 
their beds were hung 
about with heavy curtains 
to keep out any wandering 
breeze that hadn’t been ex- 
cluded by tightly closed 
windows. This was be- 
fore the discovery that the 
high death rate of the time 
was in part due to stale, 
bad air and that instead of 
being fatal fresh air was 
the very breath of life. 
The first hardy pioneers 
of ventilation had a hard 
time of it, but public 
enlightenment became in- 
creasingly rapid until 
today the public is so 
completely sold on fresh 
air at night that people 
who sleep with windows 
closed are looked upon as 
unhealthy and unenlight- 
ened persons—reactionary 
rarities. This enlighten- 
ment in regard to the 
virtues of pure air and 
well-ventilated rooms is, however, perversely confined to 
the night hours. People will complacently sit all day in 
a hot stuffy room or a smoky office. They dislike opening 
the windows because of a draft and they do not yet know 
that fresh air can be supplied without draft through 
well-designed ventilating fans that can be easily 








ness men know itt. 
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Bad air reduces the efficiency of workers and busi- 


Ventilating fans can be sold on 
this argument alone. 


and economically installed. 

The ventilating fan is 
a device of the greatest 
utility and value to the 
user and a_ potential 
money-maker for any elec- 
trical man who takes it 
up. Its market is limited 
only by the twenty odd 
million homes, stores, 
offices and factories with 
electrical service and not 
even limited to one sale to 
each of these. In many 
homes more than one 
ventilator can be easily 
sold. Just as many more 
than one portable lamp per 
home is being sold today. 

Some electrical men are 
already cashing in on this 
situation. We know one 
dealer who maintains a 
crew of salesmen busily 
and profitably engaged in 
selling ventilating fans to 
offices and apartments and 
homes. He declined ty 
give us any data on his 
sales or any specific out- 
line as to his methods, his 
idea being that he wants 
to keep all this business to himself and his competitors 
from knowing how good it is. 

Not that there are any electrical men who don’t 
believe in ventilation. There are, however, a few of 
them who have no ventilating fans in their stores or 
offices, not to speak of their own homes. 
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Two types of fans are 
available, one which is in- 
stalled as a permanent 
accessory to room com- 
fort, another which may 
be installed by lowering a 
window and easily moved 
from room to room as it 
is needed. 


Most of them look upon 
the sale of ventilating 
fans as a pioneer job, a 
long and expensive process of 
educational advertising. Undoubt- 
edly it is an educational and pioneer- 
ing job. It ought not, however, be 
either long or expensive. Hitched to the 

fresh air idea there are a lot of willing missionaries 
among the public who would spread the gospel. 
Manufacturers have developed a wide variety of domes- 
tic ventilating fans, fans that can be installed without any 
alteration in the kitchen window 

Apartment house owners lately have become, as never 
before, receptive to new types of electrical equipment. 
They are installing electric refrigerators, electric dish- 
washers, electric ranges and convenience outlets because 
the public wants these conveniences and because the in- 
vestment by the landlord in this equipment is made imme- 
diately profitable to him by the better class of tenants he 
can attract and the higher rent he can obtain. 

We have all been many times into apartment houses 
where the entrances and halls are redolent of yesterday’s 
corn beef and cabbage. Nothing so lowers the desir- 
ability or standing of an apartment house building as 
smelly halls and entrances and there is only one easy 
simple inexpensive way to remedy this condition. A 
small ventilating fan properly placed will keep entrances 
and stairways free of odors, and there are many land- 
lords in every city whose names will be on the dotted 
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Every home is a market 
for more than one venti- 
lating fan. Every kitchen 
needs one to _ dissipate 
cooking odors and they 
are especially valuable in 
basement laundries which 
also house heating equip- 
ment. 


line for the first electrical 
man who will put on his 
hat, pick up a ventilating fan 
catalog and go call on them. 
Offices are another immediate 
and easily sold field. Because offices 
today are fairly small and desks are 
often placed near windows, ventilation is 
a real problem. The window cannot be opened with- 
out creating an unpleasant draft or blowing papers to 
the floor. 

Restaurants, of course, have always been a prime field 
for ventilation. In most of them, especially in the 
kitchens, a large exhaust fan must be used. However, 
there have sprung up all over the country in recent years 
another class of restaurant. the sandwich shop, or lunch 
shop or annex to a soda fountain, which serves sand- 
wiches and other light foods and which in many cases 
employ e'ectricity for all their cooking operations. These 
people are sold on the electrical idea and, if they haven't 
electrical ventilation, it’s the salesman’s fault. 

This market for electric ventilation is sooner or later 
going to be developed in such a way that the electric venti- 
lating fan will be an all-year-round staple seller. Just 
how soon this will be depends on how soon the electrical 
man will sell himself on his opportunity and the value of 
the device; and it will be accomplished not by advertis- 
ing and promoting ventilating fans as ventilating fans. 

[t will be done by selling the idea of fresh air twenty- 
four hours a day. 
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Size and Retail 2c, Size and Retail 
60 Cycle Type and Finish Control Price 60 Cycle D.C. Type and Finish Control . Price 
Century Electric Co., 1806 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. A. C. Gilbert Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Century Polar Cub 
PORES ak. Bessseasar Non-oscillating, black..... 0 Re) Oe ee B-64 Universal........... Oscillating, black......... 0’’, 2-speed.... 9.95 
PRASGos Fick sbeebs Oscillating, black ey |. B-62 Universal... Non-oscillating, black..... yr I-speed.. 4.95 
ee “D.C... Oscillating, black... . i. -: eee B-61 Universal Non-oscillating, black..... Be aceite siargcracavs 3.95 
2 Ax... iz’ D _* . Oscillating, black bogie on, rene B-60 Universal........... Non-oscillating, black..... Gre asiosikes 3.50 
16” A.C.. 16” D.C... Oscillating, black......... a Re ea 
- re es: Co., | ane 79 Ave. and 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Day-Fan Electric Co., Dayton, Ohio 36G327.... 257G601... Non-oscillating, black. 10.00 
Day-Fan 3390599. 3370604. Oscillating, black......... 12.50 
1027....Universal........ Non-oscillating, black. .... 8’, I-speed $7.50 34G017....  34G003... Womendiitiies, black. 23.00 
Eh) eS LD ae Oscillating, black......... 10”, 1-speed. 15.00 75G423.. 60G559... Oscillating, black..... ice 30.00 
|) ee / er Oscillating, black......... 12”, 3-speed.... 30.00 75G425.. 60G561... Oscillating, black......... 35.00 
iy ae ae Non-oscillating, black..... 12", cane. os 22000 
| ae ee | Oscillating, black......... 6" » -speed.... 35.00 | Harvey Hubbel, Ine, Bridgeport, Conn. 
De Bothezat Impeller Co., 1922 Park Ave., New Yors, N. Y. MIVOPBAN a oro 5:5 610 <iste oroccies Horizontal, fan, olive green 
Cooling Beauty OT OLD AV OTS e055 500.6 56.00 DP ays Sialejere erwose 30.00 
Universal Table Fan.... Lateral circulation, black 
RD BOM cacti slacks ss 83’’, 3-speed.... 35.00 mneies Fan & Motor Co., Fulton, N. Y. 
t 
Diehl Mfg. Co., Elizabethport, N. J. ee. eels Oveillating, black......... 12.50 
,, Diehl ‘ aiede OY csc atsiatoee aeeereents Oscillating, black......... 15.50 
ie * ae 9” D.C... Non-oscillating........... 9”, 1-speed.... 9.00 NR cs ioe BOOS oiccccacs Non-oscillating, black..... 23.00 
Bo we ae ps Be.. : coeties. mites canes a _- ae ae = ane gees WE... cess oe oe enone oh 
1, Ors Cc. on-oscillating........... 10’, 3-speed.... : 7 eae MOG 6 cieresce illating, black......... : 
10" A.C 10” D.C... Oscillating... - 02.0.0... 10", Sepect 18-00 te eon late 
ie Co ae oe bY Ce on-oscillating........... “", 3-speed.... s ; E 
12” AC..... 12"DC... Oscillating..............- wa. sa 
16” AC..... 16” D.C... Oscillating.............+. 16", 3-speed.... 35.00 WE MAW REBAR Ce « ceveicsisiccseicre Non-oscillating........... 8”, 3-speed 12.00 
ween — Mfg. Co., 2018 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Knapp Electric Corp. » Port Chester, N. Y. 
OE SE arene eer Non-oscillating, black. .... Rs, 1-speed.... 10.00 ae Wags : ” 
Nepali renaeatne Oscillating, black......... 0”; I-speed.... 15.00 | 69> Universal............ vita atin ieee ac ade encase Nanna 
_ 3 Reon reer Non-oscillating, black... .. 1 3-speed.... 23.00 
BONR oc ol. Sarat ees Oscillating, black......... 12”, 3-speed.... 30.00 | National Stamping & Electric Works, 3212 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
SR Recicc- SS okeweeuan Oscillating, black......... 16”, 3-speed... 35.00 ite Cross 
71666 slow , HGOMUniversals<. 50.10.10 Non-oscillating........... Be a IBpeOdl 56.0 cir cick 
nae SS EE OSCE Oscillating, black......... 12’, 3-speed.... 32.20 170 Universal............ Non-oscillating........... 10° Sepeed. 2.60 cesees 
slow 
Risk. accestases illating, black......... Be Rees 2 : 
ey o. Oscillating, blac 16”, 3-speed 37.20 Peerless Elee trie Co., Warren Ohio 
es ” 3, eerless 
paar Es ca Sick anaanis CE: SOE. SE aa: eee CS). Chae Oscillating, black......... 29.00 
APO ORG. onc esis s se Non-oscillating, black..... 9’, I-speed.... 12.00 AC.... D.C....... Non-oscillating, black... . - 23.00 
SaSewwsOnde& 8045..... Non-oscillating, black..... 9’, 3-speed. 16.80 AC... DC....... Oscillating, black......... +» 34.00 
Laeessttate 29045..... Oscillating, black......... 9”, 3-speed.... 23.00 AC.... es seeee Non-oscllating, black - 26.00 
Reem ee Seite 28046..... Non-oscillating, black..... 12’, 3-speed.... 23.00 AC.. . Oscillating, black......... 15.00 
Le eae 29046..... Oscillating, black......... 12”, 3-speed.... 30.00 nd Y Universi ; ee bleck : = 
LEAL 29048..... illating, Peis is arcntete 1! ; niversa. BCINAUNE, DIACK....-..-- 2 
PERS ltt viasemneesndeaaan al aca werl  * Utility bracket, black 15.00 
444 Universal............ Non-oscillating, black..... 8” , 2-speed.... 6.50 
450 Univeraal.......<.... Oscillating, black......... 10’, 3-speed.... 15.00 Savory, Inc., 29 Alabama St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
avory Atrator 
ae dn ee Diffusing circulator, epheri- 94”, -speed, <4 
PIDIPRIN Sk oiSSiexkedaes Non-oscillating........... 8”, I-speed.... 7.15 eel CE ie tk ee 
oe Seen Non-oscillating........... 12’, 3-speed.... 15.00 co tachment. . 60.00 
TS ae ite EE no. 12”, 3-speed.... 20.00 f ; 
Non-oscillating........... "", 3-speed.... 16.00 | Signal Electric Mfg. Co., Menominee, Mich 
Non-oscillating........... 12”, 3-speed.... 15.00 Signal Ane ; 
OSS er rere 12”, 3-speed.... 22.00 Cool Spot Universal...... Non-oscillating........... Be ie events: 5.50 
ROBORUIBTIIE 5.05 ca ebis wsscae 12’, 3-speed 20.00 OS-9 Universal........... Oscillating, verdi-green... . 9’, 2-speed 12.00 
Non-oscillating........... 16”, 3-speed 19.00 SS-9 Universal........... Non-oscillating, black... .. 9” l-speed 7.50 
Non-oscillating........... 16’, 3-speed. 18.00 CAS ae iz. Oscillating, dk. green...... 12’, 2-s 24.00 
CES Eee 16’’, 3-speed 26.00 PSIG ois .00 DS16. Oscillating, dk. green...... 28.00 
MONIBHBSATE ocsioss oss bears e-c 16" 3-speed 24.00 T.F.-1 Universal Table Fan Lateral circulation, white. . 1-speed eer 20.00 
ee Pay, hs Terciogton, Conn. United Electrical Mfg., Co., Adrian, Mich. 
408, 409 and 410 Universal Non-oscillating, 408, nickel; Eskimo k 8” 4.50 
, black; 410, ivory. 8’, I-speed.... 6.50 5 Universal.............- Non-oscillating, black... .. ye eee ae He 
411, 405 and 418 Universal Oscillating, 411, blacx; 405, 10 Universal............. Non-oscillating, black..... 9" I-spe x 
nickel; 418, ivory....... 10”, 3-speed.... 13.50 30 Universal...........+- Non-oscillating, black. .... 10”, 2-speed 7.00 
~ Universal............ Non-oscillating, nicxel..... 10’, 3-speed.... 10.00 20 Universal............. Oscillating, black......... 10”, 2-spe 10.00 
ah Deeer ek care meee ete ene a pan 7 — Mg = 
Siw bisloue scillating, black......... iy) SEDORG.;...« é . 
416 = Oscillating, black... . a es 
a : DAO cs ccescs ictaoumurs eine Non-oscillating, black..... OP ARGO scac  eccithcs 
Galvin Mectrie Mig. Co., 3314 8. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. ro ee eee Non-oseillating, black. ... ir 0 eel 
8”, Universal............ Non-ossillating. .......... 8", |-epeed 17-90 > aaa PT dabei ee no 2 eg oo a 
i re IMMER ce ccs ee sae ‘", 1-spee S007) eee SO ee ee Vem eee 3, i we 
iO” Tniveraal.. ....55 <5. Non-oscillating........... 10”, I-speed 12.00 . is or as jereee Oscillating, black......... 12", S-epeed.... .... 
12" ve ee i oe a ig to etecerees ae —— = = 8460.. oi : 6 S BADOS: crois Oscillating, black......... 1672; S-speed:. ss. Aina: 
NG «<6 i — GLA TAIN i voiic soe os are sro » 3-spe : a4 Dike SA are S 
4” AC... 14” D.C... Oscillating.......... 22... ‘ota... See) ee > Senn eens nhS Ks iiiciieciaataie 
16” oy s. 16° DiC CO 16”, 3-sp 35.00 
ack Frost 
o>” Universal, ......6. 0... Non-oscillating........... 9”, I-speed 9.00 | Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
9 Universal... .............. MOMMA. 5c <.5.00s0 cw a'eve 9”, I-speed 15.06 Westinghouse ree 
10” Universal............ SOON oo oe was nk 10" 3-speed 16.50 420550 Universal......... Non-oscillating, black..... ve ee 6.50 
S57600......5% 45766 Non-oscillating, black..... 10”, 3-speed 12.50 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. A57676..\0-6:<:0 457669 Oscillating, black. .. passes 10’’, 3-speed.... 16.5 
G. E. tire eae ata Oscillating, white finish... . 10”, 3-speed.... 18.50 
if) |) 272107.... Non-oscillating, green or 315736... ee ee ” : 
asain patos ha ee 5.00 | 516909... °-. 516901. Non-oscillating, black. .... 1, SE. Re 
Gk weeiwiwd Utility, green finish. ...... _ te 12:50 | 315745...... ee ae 00 
236327...... 257601 Non-cscllating, green... 9”, I-speed.... 10.00 | 516860... 516851 Oscillating, bleck......... a - 
setegg egy pene Saree o, —— ke pos ety eNGcaue neo Oscillating, nickel finish.... 12”, 3-speed.... 36.50 
eee | eee Non-oscillating, green..... 12’’, 3-speed.... is Saisie aie ” ae 5.00 
rams... ... 60559... Oscillating, green......... 12’, 3-apeed 30.00 | 516873... 516864... Onan evcnmeltniat —— . ; 
2) | 60561..... Oscillating, green......... 16’, 3-speed. 35.00 i cl be See 516868. . Oscillating, nickel finish.... 16”, 3-speed.... 41.5 











Data on Robbins and Myers line will appear in the next issue. 
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Manufacturers Dealer Helps 


Show window, counter, mail advertising and specialty 
atds offered to help the dealer get more business 


Light and Home Decoration 


Marking the new trend of light as decora- 
tive medium in the home, the new lighting 
equipment literature emphasizes the home 
interior rather than the fixture itself. With- 
out a doubt, a woman is much more respon- 
sive to an appeal of this kind than to one 
picturing the fixture as a necessary house- 
hold fitting. 

The Lightolier Company, 569 Broadway, 
New York City, has prepared a new book- 
let, “The Vogue in Decorative Lighting,” 
which is prepared from the home-maker’s 
viewpoint and is a manual of interior fur- 
nishing as well as a fixture catalog de luxe. 

Another recent publication of the Light- 
olier Company is an extremely helpful 
booklet, written to the fixture salesman and 
dealer, “How to Make a Profitable Retail 
Fixture Sale.” Some of the subjects dis- 
cussed in the booklet are: Customers, their 
importance and proper greeting; Major 
Steps in Selling; Building Confidence; 
Famous Alibis—How to Meet Them; Esti- 
mates; Are All Your Goods For Sale?; 
Keep Your Mailing Goods Up to Date; 
Letters That Produce; Showroom Hints. 





Manual on School Lighting 


The Holophane Company, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, has issued a new 
publication, “The Lighting of Schools—A 
Guide to Good Practice.” The booklet was 
prepared after much time and study and 
gives much-needed information on the sub- 
ject of school lighting. Mention is made 
in the booklet of the engineering service 
maintained by the company which is avail- 
able, without obligation, to school board 
architects and school board officials. “We 
plan school lighting installations for many 
communities,” says the company, “giving 
individual treatment to the various depart- 
ments,—in other words, planned lighting 
for the classroom, the corridor, etc. 
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The new refrigerator portfolio pre- 
pared by the General Electric to help 
present the story of electric refrigera- 
tion to prospective customers. The 
portfolio can be folded flat and is 
easily carried by the salesman. 





“Steam” 


Under the name of “Steam” the Ironrite 
Ironer Company, 38 Piquette Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich., has published a manual on 
ironer merchandising, containing useful 
helps for dealers and salesmen promoting 
the “Ironite Dufold” ironer. 





THE ARTISTIC LIGHTING EQUIP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, 711 Graybar 
Building, New York City, has published an 
interesting new booklet on outdoor lighting 
equipment and lanterns, showing various 
phases and applications of this type of 
lighting. It is profusely illustrated and in- 
dicates the artistic and decorative pos- 
sibilities as well as utilitarian advantages 
and protective features of exterior lighting. 


Visual Sales Talk for G. E. 
Refrigerators 


General Electric refrigerator salesmen 
are not depending entirely upon a verbal 
presentation of the advantages of G. E. 
refrigeration but are supplementing sales 
arguments with a portfolio that holds a 
great number of charts on refrigeration. 
The portfolio is so designed that it can be 
stood on desk or table and the charts turned 
as the talk progresses. Incidentally, the 
caption for each chart is contained on the 
back of the preceding chart so that the 
salesman is therefore provided with “notes” 
as he presents his talk. The portfolio has 
black leatherette stand which can be folded 
flat for carrying. 





Moe-Bridges Announces New 
Sales Program 


Under its new merchandising plan, the 
Moe-Bridges Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has established its trade outlets on the 
basis of exclusive representation. “Although 
this plan is old in other fields of business,” 
says the company. “it is more or less new 
to the electrical industry and, if successful, 
should eliminate many of the unsatisfac- 
tory conditions which have surrounded the 
sale of lighting equipment for years.” 

Many economies in administration and 
warehousing will be effected through this 
new program. The Moe-Bridges branches, 
nine in number, which were of value under 
the former marketing plan, will no longer 
be necessary. Authorized Moe-Bridges 
dealers, the company points out, are de- 
cidedly high type merchants and _ their 
stocks of merchandise will be at all times 
representative and of sufficient quantity as 
to make the service of branches of minor 
importance. Anticipating economies to be 
effected under the new plan, the company 
has already announced price reductions on 
several lines. 





Floor-Finishing Demonstration for “Super Roval” Cleaner 





To illustrate the many uses of the 
the P. A. Geier Company, 
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“Super-Royal” 





cleaner, 
5 Cleveland, has worked out a 
demonstration plan for dealers which appeared in a recent 
issue of the company’s monthly bulletin, “Royal Breezes.” 
Through a new design of the cleaner’s nozzle and the de- 
velopment of a weighted floor-polishing attachment which 
fits the nozzle, the cleaner can now be used to sand, clean, 


labor. 


wax and polish hardwood floors with a minimum amount of 
The four successive operations, as deseribed in “Royal 
Breezes,” constitute a new feature for store and window 
demonstration which field trials have indicated attract much 
greater sales-stimulating interest and attention than previous 
demonstrations which showed the machine as a carpet and 
rug cleaner only. 
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Portable Mantel and Vaporizer 
sé ¢ 99 ° ° 
Magicoal Electric Fire One of the new electrically-operated 
—— = re pc is made by 
For the apartment dweller and the _ the Eagle ectric anufacturing Com- 
householder who is deprived of the pany, 59 Hall Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 4 
cheering influence of the open fire place, By the use of medicated vapors relief 
. A. Bame, 101 Park Avenue, New is brought for head and respiratory con- 
York City, has brought out a portable gestions. _The intended retail price of 
mantel equipped with an “Ascot” model the vaporizer is $5.—Electrical Merchan- 
‘‘Magicoal” electric fire of the solid dising, January, 1928. 
massed coal type. The mantel is made 
in various sizes to fit any wall space. 
It is a French marbleized mantel, in- 
tended to retail at $150. The ‘Magi- 
coal” electric fire is listed at $75.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1928. 
“c 99 
New “Thor” Washer and 
Ironer in Color ‘ 
ufa 
Two new ‘“Thor’’ appliances are being > 3 be 
announced an ae “wer eee - - 
Company ivision 0 the ectric 
Household Utilities Corporation, 22nd Cleaner W ith sat 
Street and 54th Avenue, icago—a new ° 
No. 4 washer and No. 20 automatic Motor-Driven Brush hai 
ironer. Both these new appliances are bla 
finished in color—in a rich East India A triple action is provided by the new an 
buff with ebony trim—to meet the de- Model 28 ‘‘Moto-Brush” cleaner of the An 
* * #& mand for color in household equipment. Federal Electric Company, 8700 South per 
The washer is of cylinder type with State Street, Chicago, combining a an 
_ fuse Pg or nme aged powerful suction plus the motor-driven ry 
nf Genera ectric motor, irect gear ith beating action. 
Violet Ray Electrodes drive and Goodrich rubber soft cushion = boise model hin many coaeaonts ms 
ee . is light and eas 
Eastern Laboratories, Inc., 225 East The ironer is of folding type with the - ice uae * heuinn Benne A ca 
38th Street, New York City, has an- “Thor” “Heatsfred’ unit, steel shoe, i El 


nounced a complete line of ‘Marvel 
Super-Quality” violet ray electrodes, 
made to fit any standard violet ray 
outfit. This complete line is designed to 
meet the extra needs of the thousands 











Calcutta jute padded roll, dual auto- 
matic controls, safety switch, full open 
end General Electric universal motor, 
electric or gas heat and entirely enclosed 
and _ self-lubricating mechanism.—Elec- 














eliminates oiling. The handle is auto- 
matically held in position. The handle- 
stop tilts the nozzle for moving from 
rug to rug. Dirt is quickly removed 
from the new wide-mouth bag.—Elec- 




































































































































































‘ “i isi nuary, 1928. e 
of violet ray users in the country today trical Merchandising, January, 1928. COGS Serene “s Ls 
and the company announces that it is * * & y 
equipped to give immediate service on . = 
any cd the thirty-nine types which Z 
are available.—Electrical Merchandising, : , : 
January, 1938. : Refrigerating 
are The 1928 Appliance Unit ‘ 
Market Under the name of ‘Snow Queen,” the 
T M . Hvid Ice a 2 ween rae First 
: nH From all indications the 1928 National Bank Building, Chicago, is 
rans parent ounting li : ae eee f marketing an electric refrigerating unit, 
. “ appliance market promises to be : i i 5 ‘ 
Panels for V t ] t 2 ’ poids built for use with cabinets of from 7 
eniialing varied and interesting in the num- to 150 lb. ice capacity or from & to 12 
ber of new household devices de- cu.ft. The condensing unit is placed on 
Fans ii Gs! b ig manufacturers top the cabinet, allowing for extra food 
sig 3 < 5 10 COM storage space. The unit is entirely au- 
Primarily designed for installation of plete the service of electricity in tomatic and_ self-lubricating. Methyl 
the 9 and 12-in. ventilators in home the country’s homes. chloride is the refrigerant used. In- 
kitchens are two new mounting panels Many new cleaners of the small tended retail price, $165. — Electrical 
brought out by the Emerson Electric aes : ys oe ise Merchandising, January, 1928. 
Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Mo. hand type are already in wide use, 
hee patals are of pressed steel frames this new cleaning tool taking a . 
wi pebbled glass inserts. ne of the : +o 4 ’ 4 J 
inserts may be removed for cleaning firm hold in the home. The small $t1- 339 : : cs 
without taking the panel down from the floor polishing outfits are also $447 d98 > + in 
window. The panels are adjustable for gaming rapidly in popularity. 4 te 
windows from 27 to 37 in. in width and Washers, ironers, refrigerators € * th 
from 36 to 46 in. in width. The finish . s - . : * Ww 
of the metal frame is light gray. ONG CVEM TONGES GF taking sh Mad Pa : ge 
Transparent panels are furnished with note of color to tie in with the , al 
oe cogent i Rigen ee venti- present vogue for ‘color in the ¢ 
ating fans only. e panel complete ; : a é 
with Emerson Junior 9-in. ventilator for home. The small appliances have ia ; re 
110 volts, 60-cycle current, lists at already appeared dressed in gay- to 
lee dt = _12-in. size, $43.—Electrical colored handles and cords. . 
erchandising, January, 1928. : Several manufacturers are work- a 
mg on new appliances, revolu- 
tionary in type and design. These el 
new devices are not at the mo- sh 
ment ready for the market but : 
will be described and illustrated Ww 
m this section im early issues of 
“Electrical Merchandising,” the i 
appliances to be announced as T 
soon as the manufacturers release a 
the information for publication. & 
$ 
a 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1928 

















Offer for Early 1928 











Percolator 


The new percolator of the Rome Man- 
ufacturing Company, Rome, N, Y., may 
be had in either six or nine-cup ca- 
pacity. It is made of copper, the in- 
terior being heavily coated with tin, 
satin finished. The exterior has a heavy 
covering of nickel plate, polished. The 
handle is black enameled. Three sturdy 
black fiber legs support the percolator 
and add a further touch to its design. 
An extra fuse is supplied with each 
percolator, thereby insuring continuous 
and uninterrupted service. The intended 
retail price is $6 in 6-cup size and $6.50 
in 9-cup size. Sugars and creamers to 
match, as well as 12 and 14-in. round 
trays and 16% x 113 in. oblong trays, 
can be had at small additional cost.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1928. 





Auto Heater 


With the new “Utica’’ auto heater of 
Utica Products, Inc., Utica, N. Y., the 


motor is warmed while the car is stand-. 


ing over night, keeping it at the right 
temperature for instant starting, says 
the manufacturer, even in the coldest 
weather. It is especialiy useful in 
garages which are not heated and can 
also be used out of doors if necessary. 

To use the heater, the legs should be 
adjusted so that the air duct comes 
opposite the bottom section of the radia- 
tor, where freezing starts. A _ blanket 
should then be thrown over the hood of 
the car, to cover the louvres as well as 
the front of the radiator. 

Because of the non-luminous heating 
element used, which, the company points 
out, eliminates the possibility of any 
gas fumes igniting, the heater has been 
approved for safety by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 

_The heater is intended for use with 
all types of cars, and can be plugged 
into any 110 a.e. or d.c. lighting circuit. 
The operating cost of the heater, it is 
declared, is about 2c per hour. The 
intended retail price of the heater, with 
8-ft. rubber-covered flexible cord, is 
$17.50.—Electrical Merchandising, Janu- 
ary, 1928. 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1928 


Combination Lantern 


and Mailbox 


An outdoor lantern, mailbox, a mag- 
azine holder and an illuminated house 
number are combined in the ‘‘Four-in- 
One” outdoor lighting unit of the Victory 
Lamp Company, 1938 yermantown 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. The diameter 
of the combination unit is 63 in. and 
the height 94 in. Under the top, which 
may be lifted, is a slot for the insertion 
of the mail. A door at the side is pro- 
vided for the removal of the mail. The 
box is made of copper and is rust proof.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1928. 





Small Range 


The No. 107 “White Cross” range of 
the National Stamping & Electric 
Works, 3212 West Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, has a cooking surface of 12 in. x 
22-in. and is fitted with two 7-in. three- 
heat heating units, the units being in- 
dividually controlled by four-station 
switches. The cooking height of the 
range is 35 in. The oven and warming 
closet, directly below, are each 12 in. 
wide, 10 in. high and 11 in. deep. The 
oven is double-walled throughout, as- 
bestos insulated between the walls and 
is equipped with two heating units, one 
at the top and one at the bottom, regu- 
lated by a_ four-station, three-heat 
standard reciprocating heater switch. 
The range is constructed of sheet steel 
with cast iron legs. 

Top elements are of Chromel ‘A” 
wire, each unit rated at 1,300 watts. 
The upper oven unit has rating of 540 
watts and the lower oven unit, 760 watts 
—total wattage being 3,900. The range 
is intended for connection to special cir- 
cuit and is equipped with standard out- 
let box with leads, ready to install. It 
is adapted to either two-wire or three- 
phase circuit. Intended list price, $37.50. 
oe Merchandising, January, 
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Waffle Iron 


Another ‘‘Betsy Ross” appliance has 
appeared on the market in the new No. 
711 waffle iron of the Central Flatiron 
Manufacturing Company, Johnson City, 
N. Y. The iron is new in design and 
is equipped with a_ special shut-off 
switch. Intended list price, $9.85.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1928. 





Cleaner Without 
Dust Bag 


In the “Protos” electric vacuum 
cleaner made in Europe by Siemens- 
Schuckert and distributed in this country 
by Morrill and Morrill, 30 Church Street, 
New York City, the dust is collected in 
an enameled metal container and not in 
a dust bag. 

The cleaner cleans by suction only. It 
weighs but 22 lb. and while easily port- 
able, it is necessary to move only the 
light flexible metal suction tube and 
attached nozzle when cleaning, the ma- 
chine itself remaining stationary. a 

With the regular suction nozzle, it is 
pointed out, practically all household 
cleaning operations can be performed. 
Special attachments are available for 
various cleaning purposes. 

The motor is wound for four voltage 
ranges, 100-125, 200-210, 220-230 and 
240-250 volts, a.c. or de. It is con- 
trolled by a rotary switch fitted on the 
top of the machine. Current consump- 
tion is 150 watts. The machine is 
equipped with 23 ft. of vulcanized India- 
rubber-covered twin flexible cord. The 
flexible hose is finished in polished 
nickel. The intended retail price of the 
cleaner, with eight attachments, is $65.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1928. 
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Dozens of New Electrical Household Appliances 





Portable, Electric Steam 
Radiator 


Mounted on easy-rolling casters, the 
“Robras” Electric steam radiator of the 
Rome Brass Radiator Corporation, 1 
East 42nd Street, New York City, may 
be easily pushed from room to room, 
where heat is desired. The radiator 
weighs but 60 lb. and its dimensions 
over all are 264 in. high, 20§ in. wide 
and 11% in. deep. It comes in two sizes, 
600 and 750 watts. 

The radiator is intended for use on 
the ordinary lighting circuit, current 
consumption being 600 to 750 watts, de- 
pending on the size. 

A great heating capacity is confined 
in a small space, through a ‘humping 
up” in the heating unit, this “humping 
up” being accomplished by adding, at 
right angles to the surface, a number 
of thin brass fins, both sides of which 
give off heat. 

An automatic pressure regulator pre- 
vents the steam pressure from rising 
above the 15 lb. point, at which the 
radiator is most efficient. Before the 
radiator is used, a sufficient quantity 
of water is poured into the filler cup. 
Only occasional attention is needed to 
see that there is water in the cup. 

The finish of the radiator is mahog- 
any or walnut lacquer.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1928, 

















Hot Water Bottle Heater 


To keep a hot water bottle at constant 
and uniform heat the Appleton Electric 
Company, 1701 Wellington Avenue, Chi- 
cago, has brought out its ‘‘Keephot”’ 
stopper for hot water bottles. 

After the hot water bottle is filled 
with water, the stopper is screwed into 
the mouth and plugged into any con- 
venient outlet. It consumes very little 
current and is guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer not to get too hot, burn or 
short circuit. It is intended for opera- 
tion on alternating current only. The 
intended retail price of $3 includes the 
stopper and connecter, also 2-piece plug 
and 10 ft. of rubber-covered cord.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1928. 
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Two New “Premier” 
Cleaners 


Announcement is made by the Elec- 
tric Vacuum Cleaner Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, of two new electric vacuum 
cleaners—the ‘‘Premier Junior’ and the 
“Premier Pic-Up.” The “Junior” is 
two-thirds in size and price of the 
“Premier Duplex’’ and the ‘Pic-Up’” 
one-third. 

The “Junior’ was designed for use 
in small homes, apartments and 
bungalows where storage space _ is 
limited. It is similar to the ‘‘Duplex”’ 
in construction and appearance, except 
that it is smaller, weighing but 7 lb. 
It is equipped with a ball bearing mo- 
tor and ball bearing motor-driven 
bristle brush. A complete set of extra 
cleaning tools is provided without extra 
cost. Intended retail price, $40. 

The “Premier Pic-Up” is the smallest 
member of the “Premier” family, weigh- 
ing 4 lb. It operates like an electric 
iron and can be used for cleaning au- 
tomobiles, clothing, drapes, upholstered 
furniture and other household articles. 
It is equipped with ball bearing motor- 
driven brush like the “Duplex” but is 
only one-third the size. A long floor 
handle is furnished without extra 
charge. Intended retail price, $20.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1928. 

















46-In. Heavy Duty 
lroner 


To meet the increasing demand for 
large ironers for use in small laundries, 
institutions, clubs and small hotels that 
have their own laundry, the Wonder 
Ironer Sales, Inc., 18222 Oakview Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has brought out a 46- 
in. ironer that can be put into constant 
use for heavy duty work. The machine 
is made in 46-in. size only, in gas and 
electrically-heated types. A 43-hp. motor 
is used. The electrically-heated model 
is rated at 3,000 watts. The intended re- 
tail price of the all-electric machine is 
$240 and the gas-heated machine, $190.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1928. 
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Floor Polisher 


Weighing but 11 lb. the “Old English” 
improved electric polisher of the A. S. 
Boyle Company, 1934 Dana Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is of convenient size for 
household use. The motor is universal 
in type and drives the brush at a speed 
of about 3,000 r.p.m. The 64-in. wire- 
stitched brush of tampico bristle and 
horsehair is driven directly from the 
motor shaft. The brush surface is 26.1 
sq.in. The polisher has black enamel 
motor covering and polished cast alu- 
minimum base. 

The intended retail price of the 
polisher is $42.50, including an “Old 
English” wax mop and 4 gal. “Old Eng- 
lish” liquid wax.—Hlectrical Merchan- 
dising, January, 1928. 





Washer 


A new washer — Type ‘“S” — is 
announced by the Federal Electric Com- 
pany, 8700 South State Street, Chicago. 
The new machine is finished in Duco, 
cream gray body trimmed with Arlen 
green. 

Troublesome features sometime _ en- 
countered in washing machines have 
been eliminated in the new “Federal,” 
its manufacturers declare. There is no 
gauge glass, no sharp corners on top, 
the wringer is provided with powerful 
driving gears, the tumbler cover stops 
at the top, complete separation of 
mechanism from the tub. eliminates 
grease leaks and water leakage from the 
tub is prevented by extra large stuffing 
box of unique design.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1928. 
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That Will Be Readily Welcomed in the Home 











Aluminum Washer 


The Vulcan Manufacturing Company, 
1511 Cypress Street, Kansas City, Mo., 
is bringing out a new washer known as 
the “Faultless Aluminum Washer,” 
Model F. The washer is of the agitator 
type, with inverted aluminum agitator 
with tub of cast aluminum. Its capac- 
ity is given as 6 sheets. The wringer 
is also of aluminum, swinging and rever- 
sible in operation. The finish of the 
washer is battleship gray. The in- 
tended retail price, equipped with gas 
heater for heating wash water, is $160.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1928. 





Large Condenser 
Electrode 


Designed for use with any standard 
make of violet ray high frequency gen- 
erator the new “Marvel Super-Quality” 
condenser electrode manufactured by 
the Eastern Laboratories, Inc., 225 East 
38th Street, New York City, is equipped 
with lead-in device which carries cur- 
rent to the surface of the electrode. It 
is particularly adapted for use in treat- 
ing cases of rheumatism, lumbago, etc., 
and has a big market among the thou- 
sands of users of violet ray high fre- 
quency apparatus. Intended price, $3.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1928. 





Feed-Through 
Switch 


The Rodale Manufacturing Company, 
200 Hudson Street, New York City, has 
brought out a new feed-through switch, 
designed to sell at a popular price, the 
company points out, without sacrificing 
pean in the quality of the switch 
mechanism.—Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1928. 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1928 








Automatic Cigar 
Lighter 


When the new “Eagle” cigar lighter 
is raised from the table it automatically 
lights; setting it down again cuts off 
the current. The manufacturer of the 
lighter is the Eagle Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, 59 Hall Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The lighter is finished in 
statuary bronze and is listed at $3.50.-— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1928S. 
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Sewing Machine Lamp 


The Eagle Electric Manufacturing 
Company, 59 Hall Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is bringing out a new sewing ma- 
chine lamp, designed to provide light 
for sewing but at the same time to 
shield the eyes of the operator. The 
lamp is finished in nickel plate and is 
listed at $4.—Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1928. 





Small Heaters 


Attractive in design is the new 
heater of the Favorite Stove & Range 
Company, Piqua, Ohio. The heater is 
12 in. high, 134 in. wide and 6 in. deep 
and weighs approximately 73 lb. Two 
finishes are available, copper bronze or 
silver nickel. The heater has the new 
“Globar’” element and is equipped with 
8-ft. cord and two-piece plug. 

The company is also bringing out a 
wall inset heater which will be on the 
market about January 1. This new 
heater will be approximately 16% in. 
high and 14% in. wide and will be avail- 
able in two finishes, a plated and an 
enamel finish.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, January, 1928. 

















Cigar Lighter 


Under the name of “Sikoliter’ the 
Siko-Lite Corporation, Meriden, Conn., 
is bringing out a new electric cigar 
lighter, designed for operation on 110- 
volt circuits, a.c. or d.c. It has push- 
button control. The lighter is made of 
cast metal, in antique silver finish and 
has 8-ft. gray silk cord. Its intended 
retail price is $5. This lighter can be 
supplied with special emblems and trade 
marks of business houses, state seals, 
college and fraternal orders, also with 
engraved names or initials at small addi- 
tional cost. — Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1928. 





Heating Pad 


The Central Flatiron Manufacturing 
Company, Johnson City, N. Y., is 
marketing a new 3-heat heating pad, 
known as “Betsy Ross” No. 1216. The 
pad is supplied in two colors, old rose 
and gray. Intended list price, $6.75.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1928. 





FOLDED OPEN 


Collapsible, Adjustable 
Lamp 


By means of a_ patented rubber- 
covered clamp, the “Gacor Handilamp” 
of the General Appliance Corporatio, 
San Francisco, Cal., can be attached 
wherever light is required. A universal 
joint combined with a flexible elbow 
enables the lamp to be adjusted and 
twisted in practically any position. It 
is designed to fold up in compact form 
with the lamp inside, making a con- 
venient accessory for the traveling bag, 
trunk or auto. The lamp may be had 
in a choice of four crackle enamel 
finishes. Intended list price, $2.75.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1928. 
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New “Reynolite” Push 
Buttons 


A new line of ‘“Reynolite’ molded 
push buttons has been announced by the 
Reynolds Spring Company, Reynolite 
Division, Jackson, Mich. The numbers 
in the new line consist of No. 900, a 
standard round push button, 1§ in. 
in diameter; a No. 901 octagon push 
button, 13 in. diameter; No. 902, card- 
holder-type push button, diameter, top 
to bottom, 2% in., width of card holder 
base, 23 in.; also No. 903, De Luxe 
plate type push button with dimensions 
33 in. x 19 in. .These new devices are 
molded from brown bakelite and have 
scarlet center button, giving a rich and 
pleasing effect. The finish is permanent 
and is not affected by salt air or other 
atmospheric conditions. The mechanism 
is recessed to take No. 14 wire. All 
metal parts are insulated.—Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1928. 





Electric Candle 


When unlighted, the ‘Emerson Can- 
dalite’”’ candle lamp of the Candalite 
Company, 25 West 48rd Street, New 
York City, is an excellent replica of the 
hand-dipped candle. It lights through- 
out its entire length with an even light, 
its filament being invisible. 

The ‘“Candalite’’ is made in four 
sizes—6 in. for general commercial use, 
side wall brackets and center ceiling 
chandeliers. The 8-in. size is specified 
for portable fixtures, lamps, electric 
candle sticks, etc. The 10-in. size is de- 
signed for decorative lighting, public 
buildings, theatres, churches, ete. A 
feature of the line is a size known as 
Plus 10 which is of the heavy, massive 
type for candle stands, torcheres and 
Similar fixtures. All sizes of the lamp 
are made in 15, 25 and 40-watt ratings. 
The intended list price of the various 
sizes are 80c., $1.10, $1.50 and $1.75 re- 
spectively. — Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1928. 
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Radio Lamp 


Finished in statuary bronze, the new 
radio lamp of the Eagle Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, 59 Hall Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., harmonizes with the 
radio set. The design of the lamp can 
be seen from the accompanying illus- 
tration. Intended retail price, $4.50.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1928. 





Automatic Iron With 
Adjustable Heat 
Control 


The Liberty Gauge & Instrument 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is bringing 
out a Super-Automatic iron, No. 905, 
which is adjustable to any desired 
temperature. This new iron is both au- 
tomatic and adjustable. It is designed 
to maintain a constant even ironing 
heat by means of a thermostat but it 
can also be adjusted to maintain that 
constant even heat at whatever temper- 
ature a woman prefers, by the simple 
turn of the regulator within the bail. 

Features of the iron are the tapered 
point, the heel rest, rosewood handle 
and cord set to match, brown bakelite 
adjustment knob. The iron weighs 6 Ib., 
is rated at 660 watts, 110 volts, a.c., 
and has ironing surface of 7 in. x 4} in. 
Intended retail price, $7.75.—Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1928. 


* * * 


“Presto Junior’ Cleaner 


Reduced in Price 


The Metal Specialties Manufacturing 
Company, 338 North Kedzie Avenue, 
Chicago, announces a reduction in the 
price of its ‘Presto Junior’ hand 
vacuum cleaner from $25 list to $19.75. 
The price reduction has been made pos- 
sible, declares the company, by the large 
volume of production, resulting -in 
greatly reduced production costs and 
selling expenses. This small hand 
cleaner is now made in three different 
voltages, 110, 32 and 220 volt.—Eilec- 
trical Merchandising, January, 1928. 


* * * 


Folding \Ironer 


The four new achievements embodied 
in the new ‘Federal Thor’ folding 
ironer are the ‘‘Enamelined’”’ shoe, 
“Heat-spred” unit, ‘“Non-Pak” roll and 
noiseless operation. The new ironer has 
full open roll, self-aligning shoe and 
fingertip control.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, January, 1928. 
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Electric Chime Clock 


Time and chime are supplied by the 
“Revere Telechron” clocks offered, by 
the Revere Clock Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Many different models are offered, 
for floor, mantel or table use. 

The clock employs the Telechron mo- 
tor and mechanism. ‘Revere Telechron”’ 
chime clocks can be had in three types 
of movements—striking the hour and 
half-hour only; chiming Westminster on 
four rods with hour-strike on deep tone 
symphony rod, making five in all; or a 
combination chiming Westminster and 
Canterbury on six rods with the hour- 
strike on a triple-chord using three of 
the chiming rods.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, January, 1928. 


* * 


Waffle Irons in Color 


The Gold Seal Electric Company, 7480 
Stanton Avenue, Cleveland, is tying up 
with the present color trend in the home 
by offering its “Gold Seal Special No. 
33” waffle iron with colored handles and 
cords. The colors available are Man- 
darin red, Chinese yellow, apple green 
and baby blue. The iron is finished in 
highly polished nickel and is listed at 
$7.75. The “Gold Seal’ Regular No. 31” 
iron, with nickel finish and black fit- 
tings is listed at $7.50 while the ‘‘White- 
house” iron, with chronium finish and 
ivory fittings is listed at $9.—Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1928. 








Triple Socket 


Three Edison base outlets are con- 
tained in the new’ B-8 triple socket 
brought out by the Beaver Machine & 
Tool Company, Newark, N. J. The new 
device differs from other triple sockets, 
the manufacturer points out, in that the 
two side outlets are brought up close 
together, resulting in a neat and com- 
pact construction of this new accessory. 
The outer casing is of bakelite, in 
standard colors of brown and_ black. 
Intended retail price, 50c. — Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1928. 
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New Items of Interest to the Contractor 











Bakelite Flush 


Receptacles 


Molded of bakelite the new flush re- 
ceptacles of the C. D. Wood Company, 
Inc., 565 Broadway, New York City, 
are made in single and duplex types. 
The strapwork is molded firmly through 
the bakelite body, as are the spun in- 
serts to which the contacts are secured. 
Beveled slots permit of easier insertion 
of the attachment plug cap, and are de- 
signed to receive all types of caps, in- 
cluding those with the polarized blades. 
The phosphor bronze spring contacts 
serve the same purpose, accommodating 
all shapes and sizes of attachment plug 
blades. The single receptacle is listed 
as No. 413 and the duplex as 414.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1928. 





Motor-Driven Wire 
Stripper 


The new improved “France” wire 
stripper of the France Manufacturing 
Company, 10321 Berea Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is made to strip 18,000 wire ends 
in a day. The new device is motor- 


driven,—a 43-hp. motor rotating the 
cutting knives within the case. All 
moving parts and cutting edges are 
enclosed. 

The wire stripper is easily adjustea to 
strip the various sizes and types of 
wires with their different forms of in- 
sulation. The length of stripping is 
regulated and made uniform by a simple 
adjustment. The cuiting knives are 
made of Swedish tool steel and can be 
quickly and easily resharpened. An 
extra pair of cutters is supplied with 
each machine. Machine “A” strips wire 
up to 3-in. over insulation and Machine 
“B” strips wire up to Z in. over insula- 
tion. Standard machines operate from 
lighting circuit on either a.c. 110-volt, 
60-cycle or 110-volt d.c.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1928. 


* * * 


Interchangeable 


Porcelain Sockets 


John I. Paulding, Inc., New Bedford, 
Mass., is bringing out a line of inter- 
changeable porcelain sockets, the sockets 
being interchangeable with all brass 
shells. Key, keyless or pull chain 
mechanisms may be assembled in these 
husks or in all-brass ones quickly and 
easily. 

In announcing this new line the man- 
ufacturer points out the time-saving 
features for the contractor and the 
stock-reducing advantages for the job- 
ber for key, keyless and pull chain 
mechanisms can be carried in stock and 
assembled in either brass or porcelain 
husks.—Electrical Merchandising, Janu- 
ary, 1928. 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1928 








Tumbolier Switches 


For two and three-circuit connections, 
the Hart & Hegeman Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn., is bringing 
out a line of H & H Tumbolier switches, 
—three switches in a single gang. These 
new switches give two or three different 
circuit connections from a single gang. 
Through the use of these switches, the 
company explains, wiring time is saved 
as only one main connection is required 
and leads to each circuit are quickly 
hooked up.—Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1928. 





Glass Switch Plate 


The Crystal Switch Plate Corporation, 
44 Whitehall Street, New York City, has 
brought out a new mirrored ‘Gloglas’”’ 
plate, optically ground and polished to 
accommodate the Hart Hegeman 
single gang combination of tumbler and 
convenience outlet, No. 8998. The plate 
may be had in either gold, silver or 
radium mirror finish. The unit inay be 
wired so that the current is always “on” 
in the receptacle part, independent of 
the switch position, or the connection 
may be made so that the switch controls 
the receptacle.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, January, 1928. 





Fixture Canopy Sockets 


Especially suitable for kitchen, bed- 
room, bathroom, store and showroom 
lighting units is the new line of 794 
Series fixture canopy sockets brought 
out by the Bryant Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. These sockets have 
a metal shell with screw ring and are 
easily mounted, durable and low in cost. 

In the picture the socket is shown 
with part of the husk cut away to 
illustrate the novel and effective manner 
of mounting. The husk engages the 
chain guide and holds the _ interior 
securely in the socket shell. The socket 
ring clamps the socket firmly against 
the ring in the canopy. A notch in the 
ring attached to the husk fits into the 
canopy ring and prevents the socket 
from rotating.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, January, 1928. 

















New “Arrow” Devices 


Many new devices are being an- 
nounced by the Arrow Electric Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., in its new cata- 
log. Among these devices are tumbler 
sockets with 4, 4 and §-in. bushings; 
new interchangeable porcelain socket 
bases in ceiling and wall types, with 
and without convenience outlets; two 
new cold-molded sockets with key body 
and with pendent cap; two covered 
weatherproof sockets in one-piece type; 
a No. 325 outlet box receptacle in key- 
less ceiling type, with wires, 44 in. diam. 
base; a No. 6061 surface tumbler 
switch, 125-250 volts, in single-pole pony 
type, 5-amp., closed; two “Arrolock” 
cord connectors with double T slot con- 
struction; ‘“Midget’’ receptacles and 
caps; two-wire polarized devices, 20- 
amp. type, flush motor plug cap and 
motor plug cap. Three of the new de- 
vices are here illustrated. — Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1928. 





Combination Switch 
and Outlet 


A unique combination of a conven- 
ience outlet and flush wall switch is 
found in the new “Switch Tap” of 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
With No. 7163, a quarter turn of the 
tap, which is a switch and the lights 
are on. A quarter turn to the left and 
the switch is off. The Double ‘“‘T’ tap 
is wired independently and is alive at 
all times. It is small enough to fit any 
standard single gang outlet box. 

The new device is particularly re- 
commended for use in the kitchen, bath- 
room, laundry, in beauty parlors, in 
dentist offices and laboratories, etc., or 
in any place where a switch control is 
required for a ceiling light and electric 
service is required from a convenience 
outlet. 

No. 7164 is a combination Double 
*T’’-Slot receptacle, controlled by a double 
pole switch. In this hook-up the switch 
is used exclusively for the purpose of 
controlling the Double ‘‘T’’-Slot outlet.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1928. 


= * * 


Garage Trouble Lamp 


The Rodale Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., 200 Hudson Street, New York City, 
is marketing a new garage trouble lamp, 
known as No. 230, with reflector, guard, 
hook and _ rubber-covered cord. The 
lamp may be had with cord in 12 ft. or 
20-ft. length.—Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1928. 
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“Twrst-Lock” Flush 
Receptacle 


Harvey Hubbell, Inec., Bridgeport, 
Conn., is offering a new ‘‘Twist-Lock” 
flush receptacle with a locking cap, for 
use in industrial plants, garages or 
other places where the cap is continually 
subjected to strain, severe service or 
constant vibration. ‘‘Twist-Lock” recep- 
tacles are rated 10 amp., 250 volts and 
are made with 34-in. and 4-in. covers. 
By plugging the cap into the receptacle 
and giving it a slight turn, the two are 
securely locked. A twist of the wrist 
just as easily unlocks them.—Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1928. 


* * * 





Toggle Switch With 
Trigger Action 


In its new “Duplex” and “Triplex” 
toggle switches Harvey Hubbell, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., is offering a distinc- 
tive principle in switch construction. 

Each switch consists of a small 
“Trigger Action” toggle switch move- 
ment, made up in gangs of two or three, 
mounted in a single porcelain box which 
is small enough to be installed in a 
standard single outlet box. All switches 
in the gang have a common terminal on 
one side which simplifies the wiring as 
compared with the ordinary three-gang 
installation. Each switch is rated at 5 
amp., 125 volts-2 amp., 250 volts. The 
switches may be all single pole or one in 
each gang may be a three-way which, it 
is pointed out, is a distinctive Hubbell 
feature.—Electrical Merchandising, Jan- 
uary, 1928. 


~ * * 


Unbreakable Attachment 
Plug 


The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is bringing 
out a new unbreakable attachment plug, 
made of rubber. This new plug, the 
company points out, is not only un- 
breakable but will not mar floor or fur- 
niture. <A plug of this type will un- 
doubtedly be of significance to factories, 
repair shops and to users of smal) 
motor-driven tools as well as users of 
other electrical appliances because im- 
pact on cement or wood floors will not 
harm the plug or floor.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1928. 
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Lamp Cluster With 
Dimming Feature 


Hither bright or dim light can be 
furnished by the new “Levolier Twi- 
Lite’ lamp cluster brought out by the 
McGill Manufacturing Company, Val- 
paraiso, Ind. The cluster is operated 
by a single pull chain,—one pull giving 
brilliant light, the second pull dim light 
and the third pull, lights out. 

The sockets have an adjustment radius 
of 360 deg. and can be placed, moved 
and replaced to any angle from horizon- 
tal to vertical, to fit all types of shades 
from the shallowest to the deepest. 


The cluster consists of body, including. 


wireless composition sockets, top shade 
support with ornament and stem with 
casing and coupling. Length from top 
shade support to bottom of coupling is 
about 7% in. It is supplied with either 
3-in. x 4-in, or 4-in. x 4-in. coupling or 
flange for attaching to wood stem. The 
finish is Roman gold although special 
finishes to match base may be had. 
Cluster heads only may also be obtained 
without finial nut ornament, stem and 
coupling. — Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1928. 








Flat Extension Cord 


A flat extension cord that lies flat 
under the rug has been brought out 
by the Belden Manufacturing Company, 
2300 South Western Avenue, Chicago. 
The flat floor cord, as it is called, is 
intended to provide connection for floor 
and reading lamp, fans, heaters, electric 
phonographs, radio power units, etc. It 
is made of soft rubber and is not noticed 
under the rug. A 4-ft. cord connects the 
flat cord to the baseboard outlet. A 
feature of the cord set is the soft rub- 
ber plug which, it is pointed out, will 
not break and which cannot be crushed. 
The other end of the flat cord is fitted 
with receptacle for a standard plug.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1928. 
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Portable Blower and 
Suction Device 


Many uses are detailed for the new 
combination blower and suction device 
brought out by the Ideal Commutator 
Dresser Company, Sycamore, Ill. By the 
addition of a few parts to the small 
portable blower, it can be instantly 
converted into a vacuum cleaner, capable 
of removing dirt and dust from _ stock 
bins, cornices, girders and other places. 

The device may also be used in 
connection with grinding commutators 
and slip rings, eliminating the possibility 
of dust entering into the windings. 
Special attachments are furnished for 
this work. 

A spray tank can also be supplied, 
making an effective sprayer for killing 
insects and other vermin. — Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1928. 





Plug Handle 


“Don’t Pull a Wire, Pull-A-Plug’”’ is 
the slogan of the Ren Manufacturing 
Company, 216 Main Street, Winchester, 
Mass., for its new plug-gripping device, 
illustrated. The ‘‘Pull-A-Plug” is readily 
slipped onto standard plug caps of any 
size, style or make and is quickly 
fastened by tightening the screw. The 
two curved arms form convenient grips 
for the fingers. The device also serves 
as a shield, protecting the plug cap 
from breakage. It is finished in black 
Japan to match the hard rubber or 
composition plug. The intended retail 
price is 15c. or 2 for 25c.—Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1928. 


Sockets with Armored 
Cord Grips 


The Bryant Electric Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., is distributing a line of 
pendent “New Wrinkle” and “Titan” 
sockets with armored cord grips. No 
matter how severe the usage, declares 
the manufacturer, the cord can’t pull 
out. The grip is stamped from 47-in. 
steel, brass plated, swaged to the top 
of the cap. The No. AQ cord grip cap 
for the “New Wrinkle” socket bodies 
takes cords from § in. to 4 in. diameter. 
Bryant No. BQ cap takes cords from 3 
in. to @ in. and fits “New Wrinkle’ 
socket bodies. 

“Titan” sockets of the No. 4251 series 
have armored cord ps, taking cords 
# in. to % in. in diameter while the 
“Titan” sockets No. 4281 series take 
cords from 3 in. to § in. diameter.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1928. 
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N.E.L.A. Commercial 
National Section, Edgewater 
Beach, Chicago, Jan. 18-20 


The next group of committee meetings 
of the Commercial National Section, Na- 
tional Electric Light Association are to be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago, IIl., January 18, 19, and 20. Meet- 
ings will be devoted to discussion of the 
following topics: Commercial Cooking, 
Competitive Power, Domestic Electric 
Range, Electrical Advertising, General 
Merchandising, Home Lighting, Lighting 
Service, Promotional Rates, Refrigeration, 
Transportation, Wiring. The schedule of 
meetings has been arranged to equalize 
the number held on each of the three con- 
vention days with a minimum of paralleling 
in allied topics. 

A morning and afternoon session has 
been alloted each committee but if a com- 
mittee chairman should decide that either 
a morning or afternoon session would be 
sufficient he is privileged to call his meet- 
ing, accordingly, advising A. J. Marshall, 
secretary of the association of the change 
so that room provision can be made. Mem- 
bers are urged to advise Chairman J. E. 
Davidson (Nebraska Power Company, 
Omaha) whether or not they will attend, 
particularly the meeting of the Section’s 
Executive Committee, Thursday, 4 P.M. 
Members should also make reservations 
direct with the hotel. 


A notice released from the NELA’s new 
headquarters at 29 West 39th Street, New 
York City, urges all members of all com- 
mittees to be present at the General Meet- 
ing and Dinner on January 19 at 7 p.m. 





Mid-Winter Convention 
Called for League 
Secretary-Managers 


A mid-winter convention of electrical 
league managers has been called by the 
League Council, with the co-operation of 
the Society for Electrical Development. 
Marking the first effort to span the gap 
between the annual summer conference at 
Camp Co-operation, Association Island, 
this convention is to be held January 16-17 
in the headquarters of the Electric Asso- 
ciation, 30 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. League delegates are to be housed 
at the New Palmer house. 

A program covering development of the 
Red Seal plan, promotion in the lighting, 
appliance and industrial fields and a review 
of several related activities is planned. 


A.L.E.A. to Outline Program 
for Year at Convention 
This Month 


The Artistic Lighting Equipment Asso- 
ciation will outline its complete program 








NELA Park’s Christmas Greeting 
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Christmas outdoor lighting is coming into greater prominence every year 
and “NELA Park,” Cleveland, always sets a good example. 
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for 1928 at the convention to be held from 
the 25th to the 28th of January at the 
Winton Hotel in Cleveland, Ohio. Accord- 
ing to the managing director of the asso- 
ciation, G. P. Rogers, a refixturing and 
replacement campaign will be presented at 
the meeting as well as complete details. 
concerning the National Lighting Equip- 
ment Exhibition to be held in Chicago, 
in June. 

At the meeting this month in Cleveland 
the association will also elect its officers 
for the year. 





Five Electragists Added to 
Association’s Executive 
Committee 


The Association of Electragists, Inter~ 
national, has appointed five of its members. 
to the executive committee to take office 
this month for a term of two years. The 
association constitution calls for the ap- 
pointment of half of the committee each 
year. New executive committeemen are: 
A. C. Brueckmann of Baltimore, Md.; 
Charles E. James, Fort Pierce, Fla.; L. K. 
Mayer, Chicago; E. C. Headrick, Denver, 
and John H. Schumacher of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. All of the new committeemen 
except Mr. James have been representing 
their respective districts for the past two 
years. The southeastern division, of which 
Mr. James is representative, was created 
last year. 


Gordon and Ashworth 
New S.E.D. Board Members 


A complete league representation on the 
Society for Electrical Development Direc- 
torate has been rounded out through the 
election to the Society’s Board of Directors 
of Roger A. Gordon, general sales manager 
of the Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric 
Company, Pawtucket, R. I. and E. M. Ash- 
worth, general manager, Toronto Hydro- 
Electric System, Toronto, Canada. The 
appointment of these men gives the Leagues. 
six places on the Board. Mr. Gordon has 
long been identified as an active leader 
in the Rhode Island Electric League. Mr. 
Ashworth is a director of the Electric 
Service League of Toronto. Both men are 
members of the League Council. 








N. G. Harvey Heads Chicago 
Electric Association 


The Electric Association, Chicago, IIl., 
at its regular meeting in December, elected 
N. G. Harvey of the Illinois Electric Com- 
pany, president. The following men were 
elected vice-presidents to represent industry 
groups. 

Thos. O. Meade, Meade Electric Co., 
Contractor Dealers: J. N. Pierce, Pierce 
Electric Co., Electrical Contractors; A. D. 
Curtis, Curtis Lighting, Inc., Lighting 
Equipment; H. L. Monroe, General Electric 
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Too many appliance manu- 
facturers look upon the cord 
that is attached to their prod- 
uct as just another expense. 

But a good cord—and by 
that of course we mean Super 
Service—can be a real selling 
point for any appliance. 

The Arnold Electric Co. 
use Super Service on their 
Arnold Sixteen Mixer, “be- 
cause very often mixer cords 
are exposed to dampness, and 
it is the only cord we know 
that can be safely used under 
such conditions.” 

Besides being water proof, 
Super Service is highly re- 
sistant to oils, acids and alka- 
lies, and so tough that it wears 
and wears and wears. 

If acord is an essential part 
of your product, we suggest 
that you let us tell you more 
about Super Service. You 
might increase your sales by 
changing cords. 


ROME WIRE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION 


Rome, N. Y. 


Vol.39, No.1 


‘The cord helps | 
to sell the machine and keep it sold | 
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ton, Pittsfield, Worcester, 
Albany, Schenectady, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Poughkeepsie, New 
York, Newark, Camden, ~ Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Youngstown, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Washington, Rich- 
mond, Chattanooga, Nashville, Memphis, 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Shreveport, 
Jackson, Miss., Detroit, Jackson, Mich., 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, 


Providence, 
Syracuse, Elmira, 


Electrical Conventions and Shows Coming 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
Hotel Winton 


Chicago, IIl., 
Electric Ass’n 
Offices 


Artistic Lighting Equipment 


January 25-28 
Association, 


. 
) 


Electrical League Secretary-Man- 
agers (Society for Elect’l De- 
velopment Co-operating), 


January 16-17 





é , ; 15 Chicago, Rock Island, Little Rock, St. 
i Federated Radio Trades Milwaukee, Wis. February Louis, Kansas City, Lincoln, Topeka, 
ee Association, Omaha. Denver, Salt Lake City, San Fran- 
2 cisco, Toronto and Vancouver. 

é Louisiana Electrical Exposition New Orleans, La., = March 5-10 

: , - Delgado School, T. W. Ness of Holtzer-Cabot 
is National Electric Light Association, Chicago, III. January 18-20 


Retires 


Thomas W. Ness, general manager of 


Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, 


Commercial National Section, 


Convention and Exhibition, Atlantic City, N. J., June 4-8 the Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company of 
Young’s Pier, Boston, Mass., has retired. He joined the 

, i company not many years after its incor- 
Pacific Coast Division, Los Angeles, Cal. June 12-15 poration in 1889 as office and sales man- 
Rocky Mountain Division, Albuquerque, N. M. February 14-16 ager and for several years was the only 
Northwest Division, Portland, Ore. June 19-22 sales representative of the company calling 
East Central Division, Sandusky, Ohio, July 10-13 on the trade. In 1900 he was made gen- 


eral manager. “Old-timers” will remember 


Pennsylvania Electric Association, Bedford Springs, September 5-7 him as the inventor of the Ness Automatic 























" Pa., Telephone. one of the first automatic inter- 
3 communication telephones. 
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H. L. Monroe, T. C. Russell, Samuel G. 
Neiler, B. R. Cooper, E. W. Lloyd and 
Fred R. Eiseman. 





Tousley Honored in Chicago 


Chicago electrical men gathered at the 
Club Bagdad, on the evening of December 
8 to honor Victor H. Tousley, chief elec- 
trical inspector of the city of Chicago on 
the occasion of his thirtieth anniversary 
with the electrical inspection bureau and 
also to commemorate the forty-fourth anni- 
versary of the bureau itself. 

As a token of esteem from his host of 
friends in the electrical industry, Mr. Tous- 
ley was presented with a La Salle coupé. 
He is a past-president of the Chicago Elec- 
tric Club; Western Section, International 
Association of Electrical Inspectors and a 
member of the wiring committee of the 
National Electric Light Association. 

He is also a member of the National 
Electrical Code Committee and of the sub- 
committee of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. Mr. Tousley was a 
consistent contributor to Electrical Mer- 
chandising for many years. 





Toronto Has First Red Seal 
Wired Stores 


The Brownlee Construction Company of 
Toronto, Canada, has ordered the installa- 
tion of Red Seal wiring in three stores 
now in the process of building at 2656, 
2658 and 2662 Yonge Street, thus being the 
first builder to specify the plan for store 
wiring recently set up by the Electric Serv- 
ice League. The wiring specifications pro- 
vide for an increase of window intensity 
from the average 15 foot-candles to 40 
foot-candles; more ceiling lighting outlets, 
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Electrical Exhibition of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, held in 1927, has released the follow- 
ing data regarding the exposition: 

“Exhibits: There were seventy-two stalls 
of trade exhibits devoted to electrical and 
radio appliances produced in Australia, 
Great Britain, America and the Continent. 
The State Electricity Commission, Mel- 
bourne City Council and Melbourne Elec- 
tric Supply Company jointly erected two 
complete electrical homes, an electric farm 
and an electric fountain. 

“The total area of the exhibition, in- 
cluding an electrical restaurant and a space 
devoted to moving pictures on electrical 
subjects was about three acres. Attend- 
ance, over a period of three weeks, totaled 
157,000 people. £2.000 was spent by the 
Committee on lighting and a_ similar 
amount for decorating.” 





Nearly $1,000,000 Available 
for 1928 Promotion, League 
Survey Shows 


Looking toward intense development of 
the industry's local market contacts in 
1928, the League Council has just com- 
pleted a survey of its. total league coverage 
in the United States and Canada. 

Out of a total of 109 electrical leagues 
canvassed, 91 responded and disclosed that, 
in advance of budgets approved for the 
forthcoming year, they tentatively plan to 
devote $800,000 to developing business in 
the wiring, lighting, appliance and indus- 
trial fields. 

The poll also disclosed that the popula- 
tion reached by the 91 leagues approxi- 
mated 26,000,000 persons or a coverage in 
excess of 8 million meters. These figures 
do not include the broad rural areas beyond 
the jurisdiction of the leagues. 

Among the cities reporting were: Bos- 


retail stores under the title, “Manager of 
the Merchandising Division.’ Sales in 
these stores for the year 1927 is estimated 
to exceed $5,500,000. 

Mr. Devereaux has been with the 
Byllesby organization for approximately 7 
years. He was assistant to the vice-pres- 
ident in charge of operations for the past 
three years, during which time he expanded 
the commercial activities of the company 
by opening 46 retail stores in Oklahoma, 
on the Pacific coast and in the Northwest. 


Byllesby’s Sales Chief 




















There is something in the atmosphere 
of Atlantic City that causes man to 
cast aside hide-bound convention and 
appear in a striped shirt. Those who 
are extremely emotional wear spats— 
or sport a cane. J. W. Devereaux, 
newly appointed manager of the Byl- 
lesby Enigneering and Management 
Corporation’s merchandise division, 
wears a cap. 
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Harvey Hubbell Dies 
in Bridgeport 


Harvey Hubbell, president and 
treasurer of the company which 
bears his name, died at his home in 
Bridgeport Saturday afternoon, Dec. 
17, 1927. He had been ill for three 
weeks with pneumonia 


Mr. Hubbell was a pioneer in the 
invention of electrical devices, many 
of which have long since been adop- 
ted as standard equipment by archi- 
tects in designing modern buildings. 
His company, Harvey Hubbell, Inc., 
manufactures nearly a thousand de- 
vices, parts and articles of equip- 
ment, and Mr. Hubbell in his lifetime 
has obtained letters patent on more 
than 300 separate articles or 
processes. The Hubbell pull socket 
was his first invention of importance, 
and for many years it has been a 
staple article of manufacture. 


Although he would have reached 
the age of sixty-nine next Tuesday, 
Mr. Hubbell remained actively the 
—o of his business until his last 

ness. 


Mr. Hubbell was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on December 20, 1858, the son 
of Harvey and Caroline Pinto Hub- 
bell. He was educated at the Easton 
Academy, Easton, Conn., and after- 
ward attended Eastman’s Business 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 
Cooper Institute, New York City. 


Many of the nation’s leading elec- 
trical men attended Mr. Hubbell’s 
funeral. The honorary pallbearers 
were: 

Gerard Swope, president of the 
General Electric Company; Percy P. 
Anderson, Waldo C. Bryant, chair- 
man of the board of the Bryant Elec- 
tric Company; H. W. Bliven, execu- 
tive of the Harvey Hubbell 
Company; Dana Bullen, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady; J. 
W. Brooks, Pass and Seymour Elec- 
trical Supply Company, Syracuse; H. 
B. Crouse, Crouse and Hinds, Syra- 
cuse; Walter Cary, president, Bryant 
Electric Company; Lewis B. Curtis, 
C. N. Choate, H. H. DeLoss, Dr. 
Alfred C. Fones of Bridgeport; E. R. 
Grier, Arrow Electric Company, 
Hartford; Gilbert W. Goodridge, 
Bryant Electric Company ; Charles E. 
Hough, president City National 
Bank; Willis M. Hobbs, Bridgeport 
Hardware Manufacturing Company ; 
William S. Hinds, Crouse and Hinds, 
Syracuse ; . M. Herr, president 
Westinghouse Electric, New York 
City; Walter B. Lashar, president 
American: Chain Company; Stuart 
McNamara, attorney, New York 
City; L. B. Powe, First National 

H “ Paiste, Philadelphia ; 
Bradford D. Pierce, James T. Roche, 
Fairfield; Clinton Barnum Seeley, 
president Bridgeport Trust Company ; 
Herbert Sinclair, Star Porcelain 
Company, Trenton, New Jersey; A. 
M. Wooster, patent attorney; George 
H. Woods, president Bridgeport Peo- 
ple’s Savings Bank. 
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Advertising Association to 
Award Prizes for Best 
Utility Copy 


The Public Utilities Advertising Associ- 
ation, which has as its members, advertis- 
ing and publicity managers of American 
and Canadian Public Utility companies, has 
announced a “Better Copy Contest” to 
encourage the continued development of 
public utility advertising and to award 
recognition to outstanding advertisements 
appearing in newspapers, periodicals of 
mailed-direct in 1927. Three distinct prize 
divisions have been formed—covering elec- 
tricity, gas and transportation and the con- 
test is open to all public utility operating 
companies in these fields. 

The contest will be conducted by a spe- 
cial committee of the association, of which 
Irving M. Tuteur is chairman, but the na- 
tional utility associations (National Electric 
Light Association, American Gas Associ- 
ation) will make all awards. The Public 
Utility Advertising Association is headed 
by Donald M. Mackie, Consumers Power 
Company, Jackson, Mich., president; J. C. 
Barnes, New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
first vice-president; Louis D. Gibbs, Edi- 
son Electric Illuminating Company, Bos- 
ton, second vice-president; Dana Howard, 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago, 
third vice-president; T. P. Pfeiffer, Byl- 
lesby Engineering & Management Corpo- 
ration, secretary and Charles W. Person, 
American Gas Association, treasurer. 





H. R. King Now G. M. of 
Conlon 


The Conlon Corporation of Chicago has 
obtained the services of Henry R. King, 
formerly with Western Electric and the 
M. S. Wright Company as its new vice- 
president and general manager. A. 
Fischer, at one time sales manager for 
Hoover suction cleaners and more recently 
with Altdorfer Brothers is vice-president in 
charge of field sales. The Hurley Ma- 
chine Company loses J. P. McManemin, 
advertising manager who has gone with 
Conlon in the same capacity. 





E. B. Woodruff Heads 
Nashville Association 


E. B. Woodruff, head of the Woodruff 
Electric Company of Nashville, Tenn., is 
the new president of the Electric League 
of that city. Other officers elected at the 
last meeting of the association are: Harry 
Cameron of the Nashville Railway and 


_ Light Company, vice-president; C. S. 


Powell of the Graybar Electric Company, 
treasurer; and F. H. Tafhwell, secretary 
and manager of the league. The new 
board of governors include G. W. Fulcher, 
D. J. Deaderick, W. A. Shutt, J. M. 
McNish and D. L. Nicholson. 





Harvey Hubbell, Jr. 
Succeeds Deceased Father 


Harvey Hubbell, Jr., has been elected 
president and treasurer of Harvey Hubbell, 
Inc., succeeding his father, Harvey Hub- 
bell, Sr., who died on the 17th of December 
at his home in Bridgeport, Conn. For a 
number of years Harvey Hubbell, Jr. had 
been associated with his father in the man- 
agement of the business and action was 
taken at a recent meeting of the board of 
directors, placing him in executive charge. 





You May Not Believe It 
R. M. Boykin, manager of the central 
district of the Puget Sound Power and 
Light Company, Seattle, caught this 61- 
Ib. salmon with an 8-oz. fly rod in the 
Cowlitz river. It took him _ forty 
minutes to do it and he had to wade 
ashore to “terry firmy’”’ from the boat 
in order to handle the fish’s plunges. 





CURTIS LIGHTING, INC., Chicago, 
Ill., manufacturer of X-Ray reflectors, an- 
nounces the appointment of Irving D. 
Smith as resident engineer for the Domin- 
ion of Canada with offices at Union Trust 
Chambers, 105 Victoria Street, Toronto, 
Canada. Mr. Smith has had years of 
experience as an illuminating engineer 
which especially qualify him to assist mem- 
bers of the Canadian trade with their 
lighting problems. 


THE WIRT COMPANY, maker of 
“Dim-A-Lite” electric lighting appliances, 
announces that beginning January, 1928, 
its sales in New York and New England 
will be handled by Hatheway & Company, 
16-22 Hudson Street, New York City. 
George Richards & Company of 557 W. 
Monroe Street, Chicago, will handle sales 
in that city and in the Middle West and 
Jas. J. Noble Company, 915 Bryant Street, 
San Francisco, will sell for the company 
on the Pacific Coast. 























Lighting Up in Ohio 


ppmaeas “and be sure them Duplex- 
a-lites is here on time,” admonishes 
N. C. Foster, purchasing engineer for 
the Ohio Public Service Company, 
gracefully presenting the initial re- 
fixturing order of his company to C. 
O. Nyquist of the Miller Company. 
(With an appropriate smile and 
gestures. ) 
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Up in-the Air for Curtis 
Lighting 





Se 











J. L. Kingsbury, traffic manager of 
Curtis Lighting, Inc., used the first 
U. S. Air Mail express plane between 
Chicago and New York to transport a 
carton of advertising circulars from 
Maywood, Ill., to the General Electric 
Supply Company at New Brunswick, 
ae Maywood one morning, New 
brunswick the next, 





Curtis G. Dunham 
Heads Universal Cooler 


Curtis G. Dunham, former assistant 
treasurer of the Kresge Company, has been 
appointed president of the Universal Cooler 
Corporation of Detroit, succeeding Patter- 
son Farmer. About eighteen months ago, 
Mr. Dunham organized a company which 
took over the Canadian and British Empire 
manufacture and sales rights for the Uni- 
versal Cooler. He will retain the title of 
president in this company. Mr. ‘Farmer 
will continue with the corporation as con- 
sulting engineer. 





BENJAMIN GOULD has resigned as 
sales manager of the F. L. Smith Machine 
Company of 22 West Twenty-third Street 
New York City. 





For Large Buildings 














The Hoover Company of Canton, Oh19, 

displayed this mammoth vacuum 

cleaner at the Electrical and Indus- 

trial Exposition held in October in 

Grand Central Palace, New York City. 

Wonder what it would cost to run the 
th.ng per day. 
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L. M. SIMPSON has been appointed pres- 
ident and general manager of the Electro- 
Kold Corporation of Spokane, Washington, 
manufacturer of electric refrigeration, con- 
centrating its sales facilities on eleven far 
western states. Mr. Simpson takes the 
place of C. L. Lewis, former general man- 
ager of the company, who has resigned to 
take care of his personal affairs. 

The new president was one of the foun- 
ders of the Washington Electric Supply 
Company of Spokane which recently sold 
out to Westinghouse and was the developer 
of central stations properties, such as the 
Grangeville Power and Light Company, 
Deschutes Power Company, Orofino Power 
and Light Company which recently became 
affiliated with the Pacific Power and Light 
Company. Electro-Kold has been in active 
operation since 1923. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
COMPANY OF JAPAN is now headed 
by J. W. White as managing director. 
Mr. White has been respectively general 
manager of the Japan company, manager 
of the Power Section of the Detroit West- 
inghouse office and manager of the West- 
inghouse International Company of Cuba. 

I. F. Baker has been promoted to man- 
ager of the Far Eastern department of 
the Westinghouse International Company. 
He comes to his new position from Japan, 
where he was managing director of the 
Westinghouse Electric Company of Japan, 
President of the American Merchants As- 
sociation of Tokio and Acting President 
of the American Association of Tokio. He 
will make his headquarters in New York. 


THE FEM COMPANY of the State 
of Delaware has been incorporated to take 
over the holdings of the Fem Company of 
Portland, Oregon, and will continue to 
manufacture piston type electric washers 
under this new name, with executive offices 
in Portland. Helen C. Watkins is presi- 
dent of the company, Wm. D. Bennet is 
vice-president and Frank H. McCune is 
secretary-treasurer. 


JOHN A. BENNAN has been elected 
president and general manager of the Chi- 
cago. Fuse Manufacturing Company, re- 
placing W. W. Merrill, who has retired 
after a 30-year connection with the com- 
pany. Mr. Bennan is well known in the 
trade through his connection with the Jef- 
ferson Electric Manufacturing Company 
end will retain his position of president of 
this organization. 


THE REYNOLDS ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY has opened a display room and 
warehouse at 256 West Thirty-first Street, 
New York City, in the interest of its line 
of flashers, motors, cabinets, hoods and 
reflectors. Geo. H. Erich and Leo A. 
Leissler are in charge. 


JAMES CHARLES BENNETT, comp- 
troller and secretary of the Westinghouse 
Eiectric and Manufacturing, was elected a 
vice-president at the last meeting of the 
board. In his new position he will have 
general charge of the accounting and treas- 
ury departments. He has been with West- 
inghouse since 1886, five months after its 
formation, and secretary since 1911. 


JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS COM- 
PANY, Broadway at Michigan, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., took over the wholesale 
electric and radio business of the Waterloo 
Electrical Supply Company on November 
1, 1927, and is operating the business as a 
branch. 





Black Velvet, 
‘Rhinestones and 
Gold 


(The 2 Millionth 
“Eureka” Cleaner) 


The Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Company produced 
its 2,000,000th appliance on 
Dec. 14 and will place it on 
exhibition at the Detroit 
offices with the “millionth” 
of the family. 


The cleaner is a master- 
piece in black velvet, rhine- 
stones and gold and will first 
be displayed in the show- 
room of the sales branch to 
win the “Diamond” cleaner 
sales contest now in progress. 


The two-millionth “Eureka” 
marks the culmination of the 
company’s seventeenth year 
in business. 











THE FULLMAN MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY of Latrobe, Penna., has 
obtained the services of J. J. Miner Com- 
pany, 141 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich., 
as its sales representative for the state. 





He Wired His 
House for Radio 


We've heard about people 
who wired their homes so 
that the radio could be time- 
clocked to do everything but 
put out the cat at night and 
bring in the milk in the morn- 
ing but contractor - dealer 
L. P. Moore of 407 Shipley 
Street, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, has a REAL story to tell 
about wiring and radio. 


Moore demonstrated an 
Atwater-Kent a.c. radio set 
in his store to N. B. War- 
rington of Hamilton Park, 
Wilmington, and made such 
a good job of it that Warring- 
ton bought the set. 


When contractor - dealer 
Moore went to install it 
he found that Warrington’s 
home was not wired for elec- 
tricity SO HE SOLD A WIRING 
JOB. 


What a prospect this man 
is for a washer, cleaner, re- 
frigerator, oil-burner, range 
—but why go on? 
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